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; FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


[Continued from page 470. | 


One question yet remains, viz: What ought Israel to do? 
Observation Ist. It becomes Israel to take knowledge ot 
' the judgments of God that are visible in this. If that ** moral 
revolution’ anticipated by some, should be allowed to take 
plaice, there would be a marked retribution in it to the church 
of the Reformation. In great mercy God gave her clear and 
extensive knowledge of the truth and ordinances in their pu- 
rity, at vastexpense. But she quickly left her first love, grew 
cold and indifferent. First she tolerated and then connived 
at one innovation and encroachment after another until they 
have at leagth become an overwhelming torrent, and threaten 
to bear her away before it. As she gave herself up to the 
most supine negligence, and sought the favour of courts and 
the outward pomp of the world, rather than the extension of 
the gospel and the dissemination of revealed truth, God, in 
justice, has threatened to take the work out of her hand. And ' 
q as she has very lightly esteemed her deliverance from the : 
_  Popish yoke, would it be unjust or any matter of surprise, if Ay i 
she should vet again be made to feel it? Let us justify him A 
when he judges and clear him when he speaks. “ Except 
the Lord had in mercy left us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom and made like uoto Gomorrah.” 
Obs. 2d. Israel ought to consider this a time of trial to the 
‘faith and patience of the saints.” The more that the tide of 
this revolutionizing spirit sets in upon us, the more ought we 
to hold fast that which we have; we ought not to set, even 
the smallest thing pertaining to the faith or practice, loose, 
which we mean not to be washed away. We ought to press 
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after an experience of the life and power of every truth in ou, 
profession as the strongest and most satisfying evidence of 
its divine origin. We onght now, more than ever, to have 
every thing pertaining to the “temple of God,” and the altar, 
and them that worship therein, most scrupulously measured 
by the Reed, otherwise, the word of God. We ought to drink 
deeply in the witnessing Spirit, that we may stand up boldly 
and face against the current, for the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. In these ways ought rarru to employ 
itself, and then I am sure patience will not be out of employ. 
ment. Between weakness and halting within, and reproach 
and contempt without: Struggling to keep up the hedge of 
discipline—guarding the door of admission—and maintainin 
the purity of truth, and worship with the few, the fearful, the 
Yukewarm, and poverty, all against the current of popularity, 
she shall have need of all her resources. 

Obs. 3d. It isa time for the watchmen on the walls, and all 
the citizens, to watch. They ought to watch against surprises, 
stratagems and snares, to entrap professors, and thereby to 
enlist pride and passion against strictness of profession. They 
ought to watch against being imposed on by strongly colour- 
ed statements, fabulous narratives, hypocritical piety, and 
varnished lies, all which abound. They ought to watch par- 
ticularly who are set on the walls as watchmen, for if they 
should be traitors in disguise the city may be soon in the hands 
ofthe enemy. hey ought to watch, with a holy jealousy, 
One another; and every one ought to watch himself. 

Obs. 4th. It isa time which calls for the greatest diligence 
and industry in transmitting to the following generation, what 
God has entrusted to us. Neglect this one thing and in one 
generation more, for aught that man can foresee, the Refor- 
mation attainments are gone. 

Obs. 5th. It is a time which calls on the witnesses still to 
be clothed in sackcloth. They ought to sigh and cry for the 
abominations: ‘To stand inthe breach and intercede. Great 
unfaithfulness, covenant violation, formality, deadness, and 
a carnal spirit, are in the catalogue of our sins. They ought 
not to cease crying that God would arise and have mercy and 
avert judgment. 

Obs. 6th. It is still a time to hope and expect good con- 
cerning Israel. God will not utterly and quite forsake his in- 
beritance. Judgment shall yet return again to righteousness. 
Notwithstanding all the mighty projects of human contrivance 
that are afloat, and the vast changes anticipated, in which the 
conscientious lover of truth can see nothing but spiritual deso- 
lation; it should be remembered still that a multitude of truths 
are also afloat—that all is absolutely in the management of 
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iim who is truth itself, and that He will bring this mighty 
moral revolution to results vastly different from those antict- 
pated ;—that when he says to the revolutionary tumult— 
‘peace! be still !”—all things may subsile into a more beaa- 
tiful and scriptural order than we bave been able either to 
ask or conceive—and that shadow of death now stretching 
over the churches may be turned into the morning. (ertain 
it is, every truth sent abroad in the world, is from Him, the 
weakness and wickedness of men obscuring and disfiguring 
it notwithstanding. Every particle of it is in his view the gold 
of heaven. And though he will frown on the wanton viola- 
tions of his commands-and the wicked usurpation of his pre- 
yogatives, yet for the éruths own sake he will make it a bles- 
sing to many of them to whom it comes. 

Another remarkable feature of the times is the formation 
of numberless societies, which for the sake of conveniency 
I shall call societyism. There has been more or less of this 
spirit of co-operation in times past, but there is nothing in the 
page of history that forms a parallel to the rapidity of its 
movements, or the magnitude of its combinations at present. 
Not the United States only, but the civilized world is full of 
societies denominated by specific objects of endless variety. 

The celerity with which the suggestion of an individual or 
two produces an organized society, and that generates its own 
species in every county of the state, and every state of the 
nation, which again form the constituents of an organic union, 
extending its branches over the states, is truly astonishing. 
Nor is this resorted to for the accomplishment of designs 
great and difficult only; but even the most common-place 
eperations of uman life, and the minutest parts of christian 
duty. which gives to them a magnitude and an importance 
altogether dispropertionate to their place in the system of 
practice. And it is to be feared that this artificial greatness 
attached to it, is the stimulus by whichthe mighty operations 
of these unions are supported, rather than any sound Bible 
principle, called ‘* in olden times” the obedience of faith. 

A christian professor bound in the most solemn manner to 
the very same duty, and having it frequently enforced by the 
redeeming love of Jesus Christ, has still no relish for it until 
a society be got up for the very purpose; then it becomes a 
great matter in his estimation, and the very man who for years 
past could hardly bestow a thought on the subject, is ready to 
denounce the person as destitute of christian charity who scru- 
ples to countenance the upstart combination. This, therefore, 
{ say, is a sign of the times, and one to which cannot be add- 
ed the epithet of coop. 


Far be it from me to denounce co-operation, indiscriminate- 
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'y, as though necessarily evil. It might be employed to the 
same extent it now is, in the most unexceptionable manner, 
and be rewarded with success not less abundant. Nor is it 
intended to object against all associations now existing. There 
is a society organized for the purpose of bringing about the 
abolition of war among the nations, and for devising a method 
by which national differences might be settled without the 
sword. There are the emancipation societies who have 
for their object to deliver the people of colour from the hands 
of cruel oppressors, and colonization societies whose object is 
4o provide an assylum for the orphan—to educate the deaf 
and dumb ; to seek out and supply with necessaries the wretch- 
ed and the poor, and many others not so particularly known 
to the writer, to whom I would say God speed. Every asso- 
ciation which is based on the command—* Consider one anoth- 
er to provoke one another to love and to good works,” with- 
out compromising any revealed truth or omitting any known 
duty, is praiseworthy. But again, every association for reli- 
gious purposes, formed without supreme respect to the word 
of God, as their rule,—who are not solicitous whether their au- 
thority from the Word be clear, or the manner of their pro- 
ceeding scriptural,—who do what the church of God is com- 
manded to do, without consulting her, or being responsible to 
her ;—who propose to disseminate truth without making truth 
their rule—is considered censurable, and unhappily this sor’ 
is the most numerous, 

It is constantly stated by the friends and admirers of these 
last, that they are institutions raised up inthe providence of 
God,—that God in his providence has put it in their power to 
do these things,—God has designed these as instruments 
for the conversion of sinners, &c. We may concede all this 
freely. We believe them to bea part of his scheme—that 
by them he will bring about ends worthy of himself, and high- 
ly conducive to the gathering in of his elect, the universal 
spread of the gospel, and the destruction of the kingdom of 
Satan It must beso. ‘ All things shall work together for 
good to them who love God and are the called according to 
his purpose.” It is God who has providentially raised up 
and increased the power and popularity of these institutions to 
an unparalleled extent. But when we have admitted this 
two questions still remain to be answered :—Frst, are they 
symptomatic of a prosperous state in the churches, or the con- 
trary? And second, how do they promise to affect the church. 
es and the interests of truth and holiness 2 

The objects which they propose are abstractly good.* The 


* To distribute the scriptures—instruct the youth in the principles of re- 
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metives of many, very many, we charitably believe to be sin- 
cere. Much good has already been the result, and much more 
may follow. Many may have been brought to observe exter- 
nal decency on the Sabbath—to know something of the inspir- 
ed oracles—to make an outward profession of religion. Many 
acts of wickedness and outrage against the laws of God and 
man have been restrained. Many in heathen lands have been 
made to Know that there is a Saviour, and a way of salvation. 
And I say let facts of this kind muitiply till they fill the world. 
Still there is room to inquire whether this way of doing that 
-ood, this societyism stands approved by the word of God, or 
opposed toit—and whether the splendour of its achievements 
conceal not principles in its embrace, at war with truth and 
vital religion. 
‘The origin of all these associations is precisejy similar, and 
is found in some «cecidental circonjstance, or some individual's 
suggestion, to whom the mighty plan of co-operation occurs. 
tobert Raike, a printer, in Gloucester, England, “ on seeing 
a group of children wretchedly ragged, at play in the street, 
was strack with concern. He asked an inhabitant whether 
those children belonged to that part of the town, and lament- 
ed their misery and idleness. Ah! sir, said the woman, could 
vou take a view of this part of the town on Sunday, you would 
be shocked indeed &c. ‘This conversation suggested to me, 
said he, that it would be at least a harmless attempt, if it were 
productive uf no cood, should some little plan be formed to 
check this deplorable profanati on of the Sabbath.” The plan 
he formed is the plan, with some alterations, which the world 
sees in operation under the auspices of Sunday School Unions. 
Finding more adult readers in the Sabbath schools, in Wales, 
than there were Bibles, Mr. Charles, of Bala, went to London 
‘to obtain a subscription for printing an edition of the Scrip- 
tures. A thought came into the mind of Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
while in conversation on the subject, with Mr. C. and some 
uthers, that a little more exertion than was necessary to sup- 
ply the principality with the scriptures, might found an insti- 
tution that should go on increasing its funds and extending its 
operations till not only the British dominions but the whole 
world should be furnished with the scriptures; from this the 
British and Foreign Bible Society took its rise. Much in the 
same way other benevolent institutions have arisen and con- 
tinue to arise ; improving their plan and extending their ope- 
rations indefinitely. 
But what have the churches been doing that they did not, 


vealed truth—send forth the gospel to the heathen—and to seek to advance 
the kingdom of Christ—are unquestionably good. 
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«ach in her own province, attend to all these things? How 
came it that the youth were, so generally, through the christian 
world, growing up in ignorance, vice, and wretchedness, and 
‘guey did not attempt any remedy,—that the poor were so 
generally in want of the word of God,—that the heathen were 
perishing for lack of the gospel, and they did not supply 
both? How have there: been so many ways of doing good 
and the churches did not discover them? Is not the visible 
church formed by God, and preserved {rom age to age on pur- 
pose to educate the young—distribate the word of life to the 
destitute—preach the gospel to all the world, and to do all 
ihese things which others are doing? Is she not as an organ- 
ized body under solemn obligations to let forth the waters of 
eternal life into every channel—to sow beside all waters— 
and to use her utmost efforts to bring old and young, rich and 
poor, the rude and the polished, aod all nations unto the obe- 
dience of the faith. Whythen has she not bestirred herself’ 
We must regard these sucieties, then, as a sign of inexcusa- 
ble slothfulness in the church: nor can this be her only sin 
there must be with it a portion of all other vices ;—pride, self- 
vighteousness, carnal-mindedness, conformity to the world :— 
1 love must be cold; faith must be weak ; and great incon- 
sistency between profession and practice; or else there must 
e agross dereliction of the truth, or both. But this is not 

all. Had she been aroused from her lethargy, and with life 
and energy seized upon the thought of all these things when 
they were suggested, and have set forward with all her pow- 
ers to perform her much neglected vows, it might have been 
hoped that her case was not desperate. But what must we 
think since she was not moved by it, while mighty associations 
fhave sprung up in her sight with the avowed purpose of do- 
ing these things, and she takes no notice. Instead of being 
put to shame by private individuals, indiscriminately uniting 
¢heir efforts, to pefform, in their own way, her neglected du- 
¢y, she has ignominiously assented to let the whole manage- 
ment of it pass out of her hands and from her jurisdiction. 

The purposes of God cannot be an instant beyund the set 
dime, prevented of their execution. Had the children in the 
¢emple ceased to cry hosannahs to the Son of David, the very 
stones would have cried out; and ifthe time be arrived at 
which he has destined the nations to be illumined by the Son 
of righteousness, whether the church do her part or not, he 
will raise up in his providence ways and means and it shall 
iake place ;—but if all the earth were this moment full of the 
glory of the Lord, by these means, the conduct of the church 
would be only the more highly reprehensible. 

While each of these societies arose in its own form to ac- 
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complish its own specific object, an organic union presides 
over them all and directs their energies. Their motto is, 
‘‘ union is power,” and this is strictly trae. And the power 
which they have acquired already is tremendous’ With the 
helm in their hand they are not far from able to turn the 
thoughts and feelings of the public whithersoever they list. 
Their eloquence thrills to the utmost fibres of society. Their 
funds they can increase almost indefinitely. And after all so- 
cietyism seems but in its infancy. Year after year it is in- 
creasing in magnitude and strength, and new societies and un- 
rons of societies are still coming into existence. And to what 
is all this power applied? Not to the putting of life and pow- 
cr into scriptural institutions, and the awakening of the charch- 
es to repentance and reform; but to the setting upa new and 
unscriptural way of performing the church’s duty and of do- 
ing the works of benevolence. All seems to have been so 
dazzled by the splendor of their desigus that it has escaped 
observation that there appears not a trace of concern on the 
minds of the first movers and supporters of these societies, 
whether their plan accorded with the rule of scripture or not. 
‘The whole account of the matter is that the thought occurred 
to such a person; he communicates it to his friends; a meet- 
ing is called—a code of reguiations is drawn up, and present- 
ly an organized body appears and proceeds to business. Ro- 
bert Raike first engaged four school mistresses to teach on 
Sabbath, for one shilling per day, the children which he should 
send. ‘They assembled at the house of one of the mistresses 
and walked to church, two and two, before her, in as much or- 
der as a company of soldiers. 

The next thing was “ to print a little book which he gave 
among them, Some of his friends made him a present of a 
parcel of Bibles and Testaments which he distribnted among 
the scholars as rewards.” “ The schools were at first aniver- 
sally conducted by hired teachers,” but some person came 
forward and offered to teach gratuitously and his example be- 
eame a part of the plan. The thought occurred to some gen- 
tlemen in the metropolis that the system would be greatly 
aided by the establishment of a society which should combine 
the patronage and energies of all christian denominations, 
and they held a meeting August 30th,1785. This brought 
forth the Sunday School Union; here is the clements of the 
whole system. Similar are the steps by which all the differ- 
ent associations arrived at their present form. But there is not 
a word in all this of any authority quoted from scripture for 
this way of proceeding, or any special promise of the divine 
Blessing to encourage them init. There bave been various 
oppositions made to them since their commencement, but stilt 
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they have not fortiied themselves by any special references 
to scripture, as their foundation, because there are none that 
will bear the pecalir superstructure which they wish to build. 
It is in vain to plead the ignorance and vice prevailing in 
society, and the darkness that covers the nations, or the 
shameful neglect of the churches, because neither of these 
considerations nor ali of them put together amounts to an ex- 
pression of God’s will tous. Bat if men have so much zeal 
for the Redecmer’s kingdom and the salvation of souls that 
they must needs be doing, why will they not be zealous also 
to adopt that wey of doing w bich the Re dee mer /imself iook 
and pointed out to all his followers 2 Why not show by this 
that it is genusue—that it is accordiag to knowledge, and that 
it is obedience. kt is not enough that the ostensible objects 
are things commanded in the scriptare, to authorize us to de- 
vise our own way of accomplishing them; because it pre- 
scribes also the wey. There cannot be any good work to the 
cause of the Redeemer or of souls, for which the scriptures 
do not thoroughly furnish the man oft God. — It was not enough 
that sacrifice was commanded to be offered, to authorize Saui 
to offer it; nor that the Ark was to be brought up to the hill 
of Zion, to authorize David to cause ti to be carried ona cart ; 
and these things are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. But if their way of proceed- 
ing be unscriptural it will be expected that we particularize, 
And first, it is an attempt to class the religious world accord- 
ong to specific objects, and not according to the principles of 
truth. All that ‘rill agree to promote such a specific object, 
for example, to aid in educating young men for the ministry— 
in sending missionaries to the heathen, &c. Nothing can be 
more clear than that this is mot the principle of association set 
forth in the word of God. The first principle of religious as- 
sociation therein laid down, is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth Al! who will hold to this, the Bible bids 
associate together and stand separate from all who are oppo- 
sed to it. It is needless to quote many texts, let the follow 
ing suffice. ** Now [ beseech you brethren, mark them who 
cause divisions, and offences, contrary to the doctrine which 
ye have learned, and avoid them,” Rom. xvi. 17. There can 
be no higher end of association proposed, than the receiving 
the testimony of the living God; and therefore every w orthy 
end that men can propose to themselv es, is necess: arily includ- 
ed in it, and will be accomplished in following up the truth 
thus received, so far as God requires it of us in our circum- 
stances. As a principle of action the truth not only leads to 
avery good purpose, but leads by the shortest way to it and 
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jays down the most perfect way ofits accomplishment. With 
good reason therefore is the truth placed first. 

But this societyism places practice first and makes it the 
basis of association. and by so doing reverses the order of 
scripture. And truth thus put out of her due place is obliged 
either to follow practice or leave the company. And how can 
she, without infamy and disgrace, walk in company with such 
arabble of motives and sentiments as may be willing to help 
forward external practice in any part of it. Here is political 
skill—Here is deistical morality—Here ts self-righteousness—- 
Here is pride and vanity—and other lusts, counted less hon- 
ourable, walk here in the shadow of gigantic practice. 

Second, we call the reader’s attention to their fellowship 
which they have set up. It is one much set by in these times. 
If we are only a member with them and distinguished by our 
efficiency in carrying on their measures, we shall not suffer in 
religious reputatton though unconnected with any christian 
church. But is it a scriptural fellowship? ‘That which is au- 
thorized in scripture is a fellowship in holy affections, in holy 
life and actions. Is ita fellowship in believing the whole truth 
and professing that belief in defending the same and hazard- 
ing every thing inthe defence. It 1s a fellowship in the keep- 
ing of all Christ's commands. It is one that requires us to be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment, that we all speak the same thing and that there be 
no divisions amongst us,—that we follow peace with all men, 
and holiness, but no farther than the latter will accompany us. 
And if any wish to know what is holiness, it is nothing less than 
the love of the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. It forbids him who believes to have fellowship with 
an infidel in religious matters. It beseeches us to mark them 
whe cause division and ofiences contrary to the doctrine which 
ihe apostle taught us, particularly in the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and to avoidthem. [fany man obey not their word 
in their epistles, we are to note that man and have no com- 
pany with him, that he may be ashamed. Gad saith to the 
wicked, “ What hast thou to do to declare my statutes or 
to take my covenant in thy mouth?” Such is the fellowship 
which the scripture authorizes, and every christian church 
professes, at least, to require it in her members. But what 
kind of fellowship do these associations approbate, or at Jeast 
tolerate, which in effect amounts to the same thing. Their 
only terms of fellowship are your money and assistance in carry 
ing on their special business. ‘hey ask not after your belief or 
practice. Although you make no profession of godliness,— 
deny original depravity——the necessity of regeneration by the 
foly Spiri{-~anconditional, eternal election—ijustification by 
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faith alone—the {final perseverance of the sdints, and all the 
other doctrines which were taught by the apostles, yet you 
will not be refused. Your private life may be as you please, 
you will not be refused unless perhaps you should violate the 
laws of the country by some capital offence You may be an 
honourable member in a Bible society and yet be a Deist.— 
You may be known to the world as a friend to missionary so- 
cieties and spend your Sabbaths chiefly out of the place where 
the gospel is preached. You may be a distinguished teacher 
in Sabbath schools, ‘ explaining and enforcing the principles 
of religion,” ond be yourself untaught in these, and a stranger 
to the renewing grace of God. You may be foremost in a so- 
ciety for preventing vice and immorality, yet occasionally at- 
tend the circus or the theatre. You may belong to an asso- 
ciation for preventi .g Sabbath profanation, yet have property 
in steam-buats and stages that go on the Sabbath. You may 
be member of an abstinence society, yet drink wine and brandy, 

But, say you, **the church may be as corrupt and inconsis- 
tent as all this.” | answer, it may be so; still there is this dif+ 
ference, that she neither approbates such a mixed fellowship 
nor professes indifference to it ; but even if she did both, the 
question will still be to answer,—Is this the fellowship taught 
in the scriptures ? or rather, is it not plainly the reverse ? 

(To be continued.) 


SS 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


ANSWER TO QUERY 2,1N NOV. NUMBER. 


Mr. Evrror .—In answer to the following Query proposed 
in your number tor November—* How may we distinguish in 
any religious duty, as praise, prayer, reading, hearing, conver- 
sation, donations of charity and benevolence, &c. the excite- 
ment of mere natural feelings, by natural causes, fromthe act- 
ings of grace, drawn out by the constraining love of Christ 2” 
-—the following remarks are submitted. 

On all questions relative to morals and religion, Christians 
professedly agree to appeal to the Bible, as the supreme stan- 
dard. *''To the law and to the testimony, if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.”’ 
According to this unerring rule, nothing is to be considered as 
matter of duty for which the authority of scripture cannot be 
justly alleged. But that any religious exercise should accord 
with the good and perfect and acceptable will of God, it is ne- 
cessary that the principles, motives, manner and end, no less 
than the matter of it, be such as that prescribes. While, there- 
fore, the matter of a duty may be the same as performed by 
natural men {from natural principles and feelings, and by sach 
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as are influenced by the love of Christ, the grand distinction 
between them must lie in these particulars :—What our omnis- 
cient Lord states concerning the prayers, alms-giving and fast- 
ing of the Scribes and Pharisees, is doubtless applicable to all 
other duties as practised by them and others, in a natural state. 
They acted with selfish views to recommend themselves to the 
notice of fellow mortals, regarding only the outward appear- 
ance. Whereas, those who act under the influence of divine 
grace, have it for their predominant concern to aim at the 
glory of God, to worship him, who is a Spirit, in spirit and in 
truth, knowing that “not he who commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but he whom the Lord commendeth.” Hence, in- 
stead of being disposed to boast of his strictness and large- 
ness in duty, of which the Pharisee gives an example,—‘ I fast 
twice a week, I give tithes of all that I possess,”—the true 
Christian is conscious what abundant reason he has to adopt 
the humbling : cknowledgment, that when he has done his best, 
and his utmost, in the way of duty, he is an ‘‘ unprofitable ser- 
vant.” 

Whatever respect is had to the commandment of God in 
the performances of such as act merely from natural feelings, 
his authority is no influencing motive. For this requires not 
only the doing of duty, but the doing of it from right princi- 
ples and motives, for a right end and ina proper manner. The 
holy law must be regarded not only as the rule but also as the 
reason of obedience ‘This is essential to acceptable perform- 
ance. The grand reason annexed by the supreme Law-giver 
himself to his injunctions to bind to obedience, must surely have 
influence in all services pleasingtohim. ‘*I am the Lord.” 
‘*T am the Lord your God.” But aregard tothe authority and 
glory of God is not a prevailing motive in duties performed from 
natural principles and feelings. For such regard belongs to the 
character of those whom Christ acknowledges as bearing a spir- 
itual relation to him,—*' Whosoever shall do the wiil of God, 
the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother.” The want 
of this regard, and acting with selfish views, rendered God’s 
people of old obnoxious to a heavy charge. ‘* Speak unto alk 
the people of the land, and to the priests, saying, when ye fast- 
ed and mourned in the fifth and seventh month, even these 
seventy years, did ye at all fast unto me, eventome. And 
when ye did eat, and when ye did drink, did ye not eat for 
yourselves, and drink for yourselves’” Duties performed 
trom the feelings referred to in the Query, are not performed 
in the strength of Christ, without whom we can do nothing 
spiritually good. Nor in a single dependence on his righteous- 
ness for acceptance, which is essential to duty, as performed 
under the influence of divine grace. And instead ef the glo- 
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ry of God being the ultimate end in view, to subserve some 
selfish purpose, as already hinted, is the chief and leading ob- 
ject. 

It cannot be supposed that the Query contemplates the 
exclusion of all natural causes, natural feelings or affections, 
as inconsistent with the actings of grace, in the exercises of 
piety and devotion. Man’s natural love of good or desire of 
happiness, his aversion to suffering, fear, hope, gratitude, and 
other principles and affections, belonging to human nature, 
are often addressed in scripture, in order to excite to duty.— 
When sanctified by divine grace, and regulated by the divine 
law, they indeed belong to the spiritual life. They cannot, 
therefore, alone, form the distinction implied in the Query ; 
but only when influenced by mere natural causes, or worldly 
considerations, love of praise, ostentation, or a self-righteous 
spirit. 

Natural feelings may especially have no small influence in 
donations of charity and benevolence. Sympathy with anoth- 
er in distress or danger, will naturally lead to exert one’s self 
for the relief of its object, and to allow such exertions to have 
their origin inthe most worthy motives, seems to be a dictate 
of reason and equity. We have indeed good authority for ac- 
knowledging that the most liberal benefactions may have their 
rise in improper principles, be influenced by corrupt motives, 
and have some sinister end in view. As the apostle Paul makes 
it a possible case for one to bestow all his goods to feed the 
poor, and what is vastly more, even give his body to be burn- 
ed, in his zeal for some cause, and after all not have charity. 
But we have also the same authority for asserting that charity 
believeth all things, hopeth allthings. The omniscient Witness 
and Judge of all may detect some essential defect or error in 
the most specious appearance of good. But it is not left to 
weak mortals to judge one another, or to attribute what is ma- 
terially and apparently good to wrong motives and designs, 
except as these come to develope themselves by inconsistent 
conduct. It is animportant duty, to which, alas! we are natu- 
rally averse, to weigh our own actions, with all their circum- 
stances, in the balauces of the sanctuary, to judge ourselves 
most critically. But the most favourable construction should 
be put on the words and actions of others, that they will bear. 

In works of charity and benevolence, education, habit, and 
prejudice, cannot fail of exerting no small influence, and es- 
pecially sympathy. And though we are not prepared to adopt 
the principle which, if we rightly remember, professor Smith 
contends for, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, that sympa- 
thy is the source of all human virtue ; yet that it has a natu- 
ral influence in disposing to acts of kindness and beneficence 
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cannot reasonably be doubted, Our blessed Lord, in the his. 
tory or parable of the Samaritan, seems highly to approve of 
what he did to the man who had fallen among thieves, as an 
exemplification of the great law of loving our neighbour as 
ourselves. And without leaving us to hesitate about, or in- 
vidiously to suspect his motives, recommends an imitation of 
his example, ‘* Go and do thou likewise.”’ 

Far from pretending to exhaust the subject proposed in the 
query, which might give occasiou for ample discussion, the 
remarks offered furnish at least an answer in part. It may 
not improperly be added as no small evidence of serving God 
acceptably in religious duties. to have a holy jealousy over 
ourselves lest we incur the charge of drawing near to God 
with the mouth, and honouring him with the lips, while the 
heart is far from him, and an abiding sense of short-coming in 
our best services. How important to exercise ourselves, like 
Paul, to have zlways a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man.* F, 


a - 


FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


Remarks on the Reformed Synod's last letter to the Associate 
Synod of North America. 


Though religious controversy has often led to much sinful 
recrimination, yet when properly conducted it is a friend to 
truth, and by no means an enemy to benevolence. This has 
been verified in the discussion of the matters in dispute be- 
tween the Associate and Reformed Presbyterian churches, by 
their respective champions. Some of the Reformed writers 
have been remarkable for treating their opponents with scur- 
rility and abuse,f instead of reason and argument: And yet 
these disputes have sometimes been the occasion of leading 
io more correct views of some parts of divine truth.[ There 





* Tt is by no means denied that we may have a respect to our Own happi- 
ness, for God having made man capable of enjoying himself, and having con 
lescended at his creation to encourage his obedience, by a promise of future 
and lasting felicity, which is renewed through Christ, in the gospel; it can be 
no part of the Christian scheme, that men are to be denied to their own hap- 
piness, and willing to forego it.—Inquiry into the Principles, Rule, and End 
of Moral Actions. 

t The following is a specimen of Reformed Presbyterian eloquence, and will 
serve to show the manner in which they sometimes spoke of their cpponents. 
“*O poor animal, he speaks like a beast, Balaam’s ass spoke far better sense,” 
Xe.—Vind. Mag. p. 189. 

t Walker, who was one of the sufferers, and who survived the persecut- 
ing times, observes that it was one good effect of the disputes that took place 
in his time, that it made professors more earnest in searching the scriptures, 
and led ministers to dig deep into the profound mysteries of the gospel, that 
they might unfold them tothe people. ‘ Though,” says he, “I have had the 
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is, therefore, no wish to blame the Reformed Synod for et. 
tempting to vindicate their own sentiments, to which it is pre- 
sumed they are conscientiously attached, though their conduct 
in misrepresenting the views of others, cannot be commended. 
It has been already sbewo that they have taken very unwar- 
rantable liberties with the sentiments of Seceders, and par- 
ticularly that the three first principles ascribed to them, in 
their last letter, area mere fabrication of theirown. Nay, it 
has heen clearly proved that they have done this without any 
just reason and in the face of their most solemn declarations 
that they utterly disavowed them. 

The next thing to be considered, is the fourth principle im- 
puted to Seceders, by the Keformed Synod in their last letter. 
“The fourth complaint,” say they, “1s that we have repre- 
sented you as maintaining that Jesns Christ does not, as Me- 
diator, govern the world—His authority is confined to the 
church.” By referring to the first letter from the Associate 
to the Reformed Synod, it will be seen that they did complain 
of this statement, as a misrepresentation of their views on the 
subject of Christ’s mediatory government. In evidence of 
this they declared their belief that Christ as being the same 
true God with the Father, is the maker and upholder of all 
things. ** But.’*they added, ‘* He has also a mediatory king- 
dom, which, as well as his essential kingdom, extends to all 
persons and things.” John xvi. 2. ** As thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as ma- 
ny as thou hast given him.” In their second letter they stat- 
ed further, ‘that it ought not to be said that we ever denied 
that Christ, as Mediator, governs the world by God’s appvint- 
ment, if by governing the world be meant his ordering, dis- 
posing, and over-ruling, all things to the good of his body, the 
church. Though we have always denied that his governing 
and ordering natural things to their natural ends belongs to his 
mediatory office ; because bis governing or lus ordering natu- 
ral things to their natural ends, belongs to him essentially and 
necessarily as God, and is equally ascribed to ali the persons 
of the Godhead, and cannot be said to be by special appoint- 
ment, like his mediatory office.” It thus appears from their 
own words, that the Associate Synod maintain that Christ’s me- 
diatory kingdom, ‘‘extends to all persons and things,’’~-that 
they intimated this to the Refurmed Synod and that notwith- 
standing, the Reformed body have repeated and attempted 
to justify their misrepresentations in their last letter. 





happiness to be a hearer of the gospel from my infancy, in fields and houses ; 
yet of late | have heard some liths and nicks of the gospel made plain, and the 


way of salvation more perfectly taught than ever.”—Remarl:able Things, 
p. 11. 
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In remarking on this part of the letter, there is no need to 
say any thing about these statements of the Associate Synod, 
because they are already plain enough. but as the Reform- 
ed Synod aflect to justify their conduct from the writings of 
Seceders of former times, it may be useful to take some notice 
of them, by which it will appeur that their imputations are to- 
tally unfounded. For the better understanding of this subject, 
it seems necessary to advert to the circumstances which led 
to a consideration of the extent cf Christ's mediatory kingdom, 
in the Associate Synod of Scotland. ‘These are given in de- 
tail, in a pamphlet entitled the Proceedings of the Associate 
Synod at Edinburgh, in March and August, 1755, concerning 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Mair, minister of the gospel at Orwell, 
published by a committee of the Synod, and of which Mr. 
Gib has given some account ih his Display of the Secession 
Testimony. Mr. Mair had been infected with the Arminian 
error of universal redemption, as this bad been brought for- 
ward in a new form, in a book usually ascribed to Frazer of 
Bre, and which has been repeatedly mentioned in some of 
these papers. Iv order to counteract the dangerous tendency 
of the doctrine of universal atonement or redemption as ta 
purchase, which was then revived and tndustriously propagat- 
ed, the Associate Synod at their meoting Ww April, 1704, pass- 
ed an act containing an assertion of some gospel truths in op- 
position to Arminian errors on that head. From this Act Mr. 
Mair dissented, and gave some reasons of dissent This ledthe 
Synod into a discussion of many articles of gospel truth, and to 
the consideration and condemnation of several of the errors of 
the Arminian scheme. Inthe course of these proceedings, it 
was found that Mr. Mair, among other things,maintained, *“That 
in some sense (hrist was made sin for all the hearers of the 
gospel and made satisfaction fcr the sins of all those to whom 
he is exhibited by the gospel; yea, that insome sense Christ 
died for all mankind, or shed his blood for them, making a 
full payment of their debt, and a satisfaction to justice for 
their guilt. by some kind or manner of intention in his making 
satisfaction.” lo maintaining and defending these erroneous 
views of the extent of Christ’s satisfaction, he was naturally 
led totake a view of Christ’s mediatory kingdom consistent 
with the doctrine of universal redemption which he had receiv- 
ed andembraced. Hitherto it had been thonght sufficient to 
rest in the declarations made in our subordinate standards, 
viz. ** That we are made partakers of the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ by the effectual application of it to us by his 
Holy Spirit—by his working faith in us and thereby uniting 
us to Christ in our effectual calling.” But Mr. Mair alleged 
that the purchase of Christ admitted of a further and larger 
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consideration than is treated of in our standards, and attempt- 
ed to shew that some of its benefits may be enjoyed otherwise 
than by faith or an application of them by the Holy Spirit.— 
{lc asserted that Christ has a purchased right to all things as 
Mediator, or a right and possession which is the reward of his 
sufferings as Mediator, and by virtue thereof he dispenses ma- 
ny blessings to mankind and especially to the visible church. 
By these and like declarations he was understood to maintain 
that Christ had purchased a right to all things as Mediator, 
and that the administration of his mediatory kingdom super- 
seded the administration of his essential kingdom. Now if 
was In opposition to these views of the mediatory kingdom of 
Christ, which seem also to have been adopted by the Reform- 
ed Presbytery, that the Associate Synod undertook to vindi- 
cate the truth. 

According to the account of their proceedings, as given by 
ihe committee, the Synod objected to the doctrine of Mr. 
Mair and of those who adhered to him in his views about the 
mediatory kingdom of Christ—First, on the ground of its be- 
ing a branch of the doctrine of universal redemption. manifest- 
ily growing out-of it, and every way consistent with it. For 
it must be obvious that if Christ laid down his life and shed 
his blood to redceom all men and all things. then it must follow 
that all things do not merely belong to him, essentially, as God, 
but they must also belong to him by right of purchase and re- 
demptiun. Upon the supposition of this universal redemption 
alone, it is consistent to teacn that the common benefits of 
life bestowed upon the evil and onthe good flow from Christ 
as Mediator and are bestowed as benetits of his purchase.— 
So that as this notion of Christ’s mediatory kingdom must 
stand or fall with the doctrine of universal redemption, it 
ought to be rejected as inconsistent with the idea of a limited 
itonement. Secondly, they objected tu it because they thought 
it inconsistent with the doctrine of the Supreme Deity of the 
Son of God. They held that Christ is the true God and 
equally, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, the Creator and 
Governor of the world.—-that this right to govern the world 
is essential to him,—-that he is over all God blessed forever, 
and that he can by no’ possibility cease for a moment to be 
ihe Supreme Ruler and disposer of all things, any more than 
he can cease to be the Most High God. The idea, therefore, 

that the administration of Christ’s mediatory kingdom, can su- 
persede the administration of his essential kingdom, or that 
his essential administration can be transferred or laid aside, 
ought to be rejected as amounting to a denial of his Godhead. 

To these objections, the commitiee added some observa- 

‘ions designed to illustrate the views of Synod on this subject 
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Their first observation is, that all divine prerogatives and per- 
fections belung to Christ, though they may not all be ascribed 
tohim as Mediator. forthe Lord Jesus Christ, whether viewed 
as God or as Mediator, is still the same person, and therefore 
the ascribing of some things to him as God, and other things to 
him as Mediator, is not ascribing them to different persons, but 
to the same glorious person. Secondly, though the essential and 
mediatory kingdom of Christ belong tothe same glorious person, 
yet they ought not to be confounded, because this would be in- 
jurtous to the divine glory of Christ. His essential kingdom or 
administration necessarily belongs to him as God, and the exer- 
cise of it can by no possibility be Jaid aside fora moment. His 
mediatory kingdom is acquired and arises from his satisfaction 
to law and justice. But his mediatory administration is not 
inconsistent with nor can it deprive bim of his essential admin- 
istration. It ts therefore an error to say that his essential ad- 
ministration is laid aside, or that it is superseded by his medi- 
atory admimstration. Thirdly, the rights and prerogatives of 
Christ’s Godhead, in the government of the world, can by no 
possibility be suspended for a moment. To suppose that 
these rights and prerogatives can either be laid aside or trans- 
ferred to his mediatory government amounts to a denial of 
his divinity, inasmuch as it supposes that the prerogatives es- 
sential to his Godhead may be superseded or suspended. 
There are two administrations which belongto Christ. The 
one belongs to him essentially and necessarily as God, and the 
other is acquired and belongs to him as Mediator. * Now,” 
to use the words of Mr. Gib, ** the same administrations ma- 
terially considered, are in different respeets to be ascribed un- 
to Christ, both as God absolutely considered, and as Media- 
tor.” For each of his administrations, in so far as it was pre- 
paratory unto, proceeds upon, or is introduced by a satisfac- 
tion to law and justice, must be ascribed unto him as Media- 
tor; but the same administrations, in so far as they bear any 
other respects, must be ascribedto him as God. This is made 
still more plain by considering the exercise of these adminis- 
trations in relation toa particular event. Thus the judgment 
of ungodly men, considered as it terminates in their perdition, 
belongsto him as God: but the same judgment, considered 
as it terminates in a vindicating the glory of his despised grace, 
er in a displaying of his glory as God-man, or in exalting the 
triumph of his people—doth belong to him as Mediator.” 
From these quotations it is abundantly evident, that though 
Seceders have distinguished between the mediatory and es- 
sential kingdoms of Christ, which they considered necessary 
to vindicate the glory of his Godhead, yet they have set no 
limits to either of them. And that there may be no doabt 
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remaining on the subject, the reader is referred to the very 
words of the committee of Synod. ‘ There is,’ say they,* 
‘*‘no manner of question but that our Lord Jesus Christ has a 
dominivn over all things as Mediator, in which he governs 
them supernaturally. with a subserviency to the great work 
of grace.” These wards evidently proceed upon the suppo- 
Sition that the whole mediatory work of Christ is a work of 
grace, and that Christ as Mediator rules and disposes all 
things for the accomplishment cf this work. In perfect ac- 
cordance with this, the Associate Synod have said in their 
first letter, in a quotation from Precious Truth, that Christ's 
“mediatory kingdom extends to all persons and things.” It 
must then be obvious that the Reformed Synod entirely mis- 
represent the principles and views of Seceders, when they 
speak of them as maintaining “* that Jesus Christ does not as 
Mediator govern the world—his authority is confined to the 
church.” Let any one compare this statement with the avow- 
ed principles of Seceders and he will see that it is altogether 
inconsistent with them. Thus it is said‘in the Shorter Cate- 
chism—‘“ Christ executes the office of a king in subduing us 
¢o himself, in ruling and defending us and in restraining and 
conquering all his and our enemies.”t And in the Larger 
Catechism he is said to execute this office, ** by powerfully 
ordering all things for his own glory and their good, (the good 
of the elect,) and also in taking vengeance on the rest who 
know not God and obey not the gospel.” Now these decla- 
vations taken from the Catechisms are part of the professed 
principles of Seceders, and nothing can be more plain from 
them, than that Seceders maintain that Christ as Mediator 
orders and disposes all things, for his own glory and the good 
of his church. Wow injurious as well as untrue is it in the 
Reformed Synod to represent them as maintaining “ that 
Christ’s authority is confined to the church,” when they dis« 
tinctly say it extends to all things? His authority is unlimit- 
ed and his power is infinite. 

But while it is distinctly admitted that Christ, as Mediator, 
governs and disposes all things, yet his mediatory power is be- 
stowed upon him for a particular end, for the accomplishment 
of which, he exercises it. This end is the salvation of his 
church, and he rules and disposes all things in subserviency 
(o this end. Ilence it is said that the God of our Lord Jesus 


* Proceedings of Synod, p. 102. This pamphlet, from which the greater 
part of these extracts are taken, was publisbed by a committee of Synod, and 
#t is supposed to give the views of Synod. Some also are taken from Gib’s 
Oisplay. 

t Shorter Catechism, Question 26. 

i Varger Catechisin, Question 45, 
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Christ, ‘‘ set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places; 
far above all principality and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come; and hath put all things under his feet, 
and gave bim to be head over all things to the church. which 
is his body ’”’* But to say, as Seceders do, that ‘‘hrist as Me- 
diator, rules and disposes all things for the good of his body, 
the church, is not to limit his mediatory authority, any other- - 
wise than it is limited by the word of God, or even by the 
Reformed Synod themselves. ‘To u:,” say they, ‘it ap- 
pears abundantly evident from scripture, that Christ as Medi- 
ator is heaven's great delegate and plenipotentiary, both for 
the actual and spiritual government of the church, and for the 
actual providential moral government of the world, in subser- 
viency to the preservation and good of his body the church.” 
Now unless there be some j ous fraud in all this, that cannot 
be comprehended by the uninitiated, after it is divested of its 
unmeaning verbiage, it amounts to neither more nor less than 
that Christ governs and disposes all things for the good of his 
body the church, which 1s the doctrine of Seceders. For to 
say that Christ is heaven’s great delegate both for the actual 
and spiritual government of the church, and the actual moral 
government of the world is to say no more than that he go- 
verns and disposes all things, unless they mean to say that he 
can govern all things without doing it actually, or that there 
is something in the world and in the church that may not be 
comprehended in all things. And to say that Christ as Me- 
diator does all this ** in subserviency to the preservation and 
good of his body the church,” is certainly to confine bis me- 
diatory authority within as narrow limits as Seceders have 
done, who say that he rules and disposes all things for the 
good of the church. ‘It ought not to be said,” say the Asso- 
ciate Synod in their second letter to the Reformed Synod, 
‘that we ever denied that Christ as Mediator governs the 
world by God's appointment, if by his governing the world be 
meant his ordering, disposing and over-ruling all things to the 
sood of his body the church.” But this is just the kind of 
sovernment ascribed to him by the Reformed themselves, in 
that sentence about his being heaven's great delegate, for it 
ends by saying he.does all “ in subserviency to the preserva- 
tion and good of his body the church.” 

There is then a perfect agreement about the extent of 
*hrist’s mediatory kingdom, tor Seceders allow that “ eur 
Lord Jesus Christ has a dominion over all things as Mediator,”’ 
and the Reformed say ‘‘that he is heaven’s great delegate 
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and plenipotentiary both for the actual spiritual governmen 
of the church, and the actual providential moral government 
of the worid;” which amounts to the same thing. Nor is 
there any diilerence of vpmion about the end and design of 
Christ’s mediatory government, tor the Retormed Synod al- 
low that he exercises it ** im subserviency tu the preservation 
and good of bis body the church,” and the Assuciate Synod say 
that ‘* he orders all things tor the good of bis body the church.” 
But Seceders have always maintained that the mediatory ad- 
ministration of Christ can by no possibility deprive him of his 
essential adaunistration which is one of the prerogatives of his 
Godhead. lithe Retormed Synod have adopted the senti- 
ments which were held by Mr. Mair, on this subject, viz. 4 hat 
Christ shed his blood tor all men and all things, and that on 
this ground his essenti | administration ts laid aside or super- 
perseded ; then Seceders have always rejected this doctrine 
as being most injurious to the Supreme Veity of Christ. 

The Keformed Synod indeed ask, Is any thing admitted by 
you to belong to the mediatory kingdom of Christ, but what 
is supernatural and for spiritual ends? Bat this will appear 
a senseless question when it is considered that Seceders hold 
that Christ’s mediatory power extends tu all persons and 
things. {i 1s not denied that they have spoken sometimes of 
Christ’s mediatory government as his gracious and superna- 
tural ordering of ali things to gracious and spiritual ends, 
But this is saying n0 more than that he orders all things for 
the good of his church. For the salvation of Christ’s church 
is a supernatural wors, that is, a work which we have no rea- 
son to believe woald have been accomplished but in the way 
of the Son of God being our surety, satisfying for us the de- 
mands of justice, redeeming us to God by his blood, and con- 
ducting us to heaven by his power. Hence his governing all! 
things in subserviency to the good of bis church, or his gra- 
ciously ordering them to supernatural ends, are justly under- 
stood to mean one andthe same thing. But enough has been 
said to shew must clearly that this fourth complaint is but too 
well founded, and that there is no ground whatever for saying 
that Seceders maintain, ‘* that Jesus Christ does not as Media: 
for govern the world—Hlis authority is confined to the church.” 

I might have taken some notice of the quotations from 
Brown and Erskine in the letter, and shewn that the Reform- 
ed Synod have also misrepresented their sentiments, or af 
feast misapplied them. But this would detain your readers 
too long, nor is it necessary to vindicate their views, because 
the question before us is not about what Brown or Erskine 
may have said, but about what “ Seceders have embodied 
in their ecclesiastical standards.” ~ 
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The next thing to be considered is the fifth tenet imputed 
io Seceders in Reformation Principles Exhibited, and again 
repeated by the Reformed Synod in their last letter. It ison 
the subject of Christ’s purchase and runs in these words: — 
‘¢ The Associate church maintains that the Redeemer has not 
purchased temporal benefits for the saints.” The Reformed 
Synod allow they have not said all that Seceders have said, 
to explain their sentiments on the subject; but they attempt 
to justify their conduct by saying, * After all your explanas 
tions, to us it appears evident that the amount of the whole 
isas we have stated”? It would take up too much room to 
copy this part of their letter, but it is sufficient to observe that 
it is chiefly taken up in attempting to shew that the quotation 


, 


they have taken trom the Associate Synod’s letter, warrants — 


the assertion they have made, and in explaining what they 
mean by Christ’s purchasing common benefits. ‘The whole 
can be seen by referring to the letter itself, which is given at 
length ia the Religious Monitor, Vol. vi. pp. 160—168. 

The dispute about the purchase of common benefits by 
Christ, arose much in the same way with that about the ex- 
tent of his mediatory kingdom, and it is proper to take some 
notice of this as it leads to a correct understanding of the sen- 
timents of Seceders on this subject. It was asserted in the 
book ascribed to Frazer of Bras, “ that all the good and coms 
fort which men enjoy, whether special or common, flows from 
Christ’s blood.”’ ‘The several comforts of this life which 
all and every one doth enjov, proceed from Christ as Mediator. 
“Therefore Christ behvoved to die for them, to purchase 
these things, secing they bavethem from him as Mediator.'* 
“The reprobate’s enjoying these favours doth result from 
Christ’s death as the meriturious cause.”t These sentiments 
seem to have been part of the scheme of universal redemp- 
tion, broached in that book. They were favoured by Mr. 
Mair, and appear to have been adopted by the Reformed 
Presbytery in Scotland It is said in their Testimony, that 
“they acknowledge the standing of the world, and all the 
common favours of life, indifferently enjoyed by mankind sin- 
ners, do all result as native. necessary, and determined conse- 
quences, from the interposition of Christ in behalf of his spir- 
itual seed, and bave their ultimate foundation in the infinite 
sufficiency, fulness, and perfection of the blood and sacrifice 
of Christ God-man.”{ Now the Associate Synod of Scotland 
entered on ihe subject of the purcnase of common benefits 
with a view to refute these sentiments, which they justly con- 
sidered a part of the scheme of universal redemption. In do- 


*p. 213. tp. 214, t Supplement to Ref. Test. p. 180, 
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ing this, they began by shewing that these sentiments are ig. 
consistent with our subordinate standards, which assert “ that 
We are made partakers of the benefits which Christ hath pro- 
cured by the application of them unto us, which is the work 
especially of God the Holy Ghost.”* They allowed that 
‘** Christ, by his mediation, procured redemption with all oth- 
er benefits of the covenant of grace.” But tley mamtained 
that the benefits of Christ’s purchase can only be enjoyed in 
the way of enjoying Christ himself, and the blessings of the 
covenant of grace can only be received by being interested 
in that covenant by union to Christ its great head, according 
to that scripture, ** All the promises of God in bim are yea, 
and in him amen, unto the glory of God by us.” Agreeably 
to this text, they held that temporal benefits come to believ- 
ers through the covenant of grace in the channel of its bles- 
sing. and are enjoyed ina way of communion with Christ, as 
benetits of his mediatory kingdom. 

By referring to the first letter of the Associate Synod, the 
reader will see that their statements accord with these senti- 
ments. And in their second letter, they say, ‘* we have nev- 
er denied that believers owe to the covenant of grace what 
is peculiar to them with regard to their temporal enjoyments.” 
By these statements it will appear that the Reformed Synod 
had not the slightest pretence for saying * that the Associate 
church maintains that the Redeemer has not purchased tem- 
poral benefits for the saints.” They might have made any 
other statement whatever with equal propriety and with equal 
truth. Did not the Assoctate Synod distinctly tell them that 
they never denied that believers owe to the covenant of grace 
whatever is peculiar to them with regard to temporal enjoy- 
ments? Is it not tully admitted by Seceders that every tem- 
poral as well as spiritual and eternal blesssing, peculiar to be- 
levers, is procured for them by (hrist as Mediator ? What 
ground then could the Reformed Synod possibly have for im- 
puting such a tenet to the Associate church, unless they 
meant by it that she denies that Christ purchased the matter 
of these benefits, as they are common to the evil and the good? 
Because this is what the Associnte church denies, and what 
she has always denied Such a purchase Seceders believe 
to be impossible, because they are his unalrenable right as 
the creator and proprietor of all things, and therefore to ad- 
mit of such a purchase would be derogatery to the glory of 
his Godhead — Bat this kind of purchase, for which Reformed 
Presbyterians so long and so zealously contended, is now 
thought too great an absurdity even for the Reformed them- 


* Larger Catechism, Quest. 58. 
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selves to defend. They now say, “the purchase respects the 
right to possess and use temporal benefits. This right, we 
presume, is not common to elect and reprobate.” The judi- 
cious reader will easily perceive that in these words the Re- 
formed Synod yield up the whole matter in controversy.— 
Their doctrine on this subject now, is, that Christ purchased 
only a right to possess and use temporal benefits, a right which 
is peculiar to believers, and not common to them with the un- 
believing and wicked. Now as the dispute was only about 
Christ purchasing temporai benefits, as these are common to 
elect and reprobate, the admission by the Reformed Synod 
ihat what Christ purchased is not common, brings their doc- 
trine, if pot entirely, at least nearly, to coincide with that of 
Seceders, who say that believers owe to the covenant of grace 
what is peculiar to them with regard to temporal enjoyments, 

While it is truly gratifying to observe that the Reformed 
Synod-have adopted wore correct cpinions about the extent 
of Christ’s purchase. than those which were formerly held 
by Reformed tresbyterians, it is amusing to observe the in- 
genious and easy way in which they seem to siide into them. 
They speak as if they had always beld these same sentiments 
which they have now advanced in their letter. * (he purchase,” 
they say, * respects the right to possess and use temporal bene- 
fits; and a little below, * with the earthly or material nature 
of these things, as they are common, the subject has nothing 
todo.” It is indeed pleasing to observe the Reformed Synod 
avowing such sentiments, but it should be remembered that 
it is but lately that they have gotten this length. It appears 
from the Testimony published in Scotland, that Reformed 
Presbyterians set out with asserting that the common favours 
of life, enjoyed by mankind sinners, result from the satisfac- 
‘ion of Christ.* When the Reformed Presbytery published 
their Testimony in this country, they made some little altera- 
tion, and we find them condemning the conduct of those who 
maintain “that Uhrist purchased any benefit for the repro- 
bate,” or ‘that he did not purchase temporal benefits for be- 
lievers.” And, finally, in their last letter, the Reformed Synod 
say, this purchase only “‘ respects the right to possess and use 
temporal benefits,” and which right they “ presume is not 
sommon to elect and reprobate.” Now as the dispute was 
altogether about common benefits, and as the Reformed Sy- 
nod distinctly say that what Christ purchased is not common 
to elect or reprobate. I conceive they ought to be considered 


as having renounced their erroneous opinions about Christ’s 
purchase of common benetits. 


* Supplement to Scotch Test. 180. 
+ Reformation Principles Exhibited, p. 32. 
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They secm indeed io insinuate that the dispute carried on 
in former times respected only this right, and had nothing to do 
with the material or earthly nature of these things, as they 
are common. Hence, they say, ‘if the purchase respected 
the bringing into being the matter of these benefits, of which 
both elect and reprobate are partakers, no doubt the case 
would be otherwise. but it isnot so. When our Redeemer 
is said to purchase his saints, it 1s apprehended there would 
be few who would suppose that he purchased either their 
souls or bodies from nihility into existence.” Now I appre- 
hend that there is no une who is acquainted with the nature 
of this controversy, who does not know that the purchase in 
question respected these benefits in their earthly or material 
nature, as they are common, because this was the only thing 
about which there was any controversy. It was not, indeed, 
understood that when Reformed Presbyterians spoke of our 
Redeemer’s purchasing common benefits, that they meant he 
purchased them from nshility into existence, because the very 
idea of his purchasing them supposed their previous existence. 
For to bring things out of nothing into existence, is to create 
them, and not to purchase them. But ii was always under 
stood that Reformed Presbyterians did maintain that Christ 
did purchase, with a price, common benefits, in their earthly, 
or material nature, to bestow them on his saints. This is so 
well known that it is deemed unnecessary to say any thing 
further on the subject, and it is matter of great satisfaction to 
perceive that the Reformed Syned have renounced this erro- 
neous principle. 

The only other thing that requires notice, in this part of the 
Reformed Synod’s letter, is their saying that Secedess refuse 
that this right to temporal benefits was purchased for believ- 
ers, by Christ, from their explaining away every thing tempo- 
ral inthem. ‘This, however, is nothing but a bare assertion 
of their own without any evidence to support it. It is, more- 
over, somewhat difficult to conceive what can have been their 
object for making such a statement, unless they have come 
back again to the earthly or materia] nature of these benefits, 
as common to elect and reprobate. ‘They had just stated that 
the subject has nothing to do with the material nature of these 
things, as they are common. They bad also said that this 
purchase respected a right which is not common to elect and 
reprobate. What can they mean, then, by Scceders explain- 
ing away every thing temporal in temporal benefits, since by 
their own shewing, the purchase respects only a right, a right 
which Seceders have always maintained that believers have 
in the covenant as the children of God’? ‘This does not sort 
weii with the purchase of common benefits respecting only a 
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right, and looks very much like the old doctrine of Christ pur- 
chasing these benefits in their earthly or material nature. 
This part of the letter is peculiarly perplexed by their con- 
founding benefits which are common with those which are 
temporal, and then by opposing tempural to spiritual benefits, 
Probably this is the reason why they have spoken so incor- 
rectly and injuriously about Donaldson on Common Mercies. 
{ have never seen this work, and therefore cannot speak of 
its general merits; but | think every candid person will allow 
that the specimen which the Reformed Synod have produced, 
does not deserve the censure they have passed uponit. The 
following is the passage quoted :—** We do not deny that there 
are promises in the scriptures about temporal things, but these 
are covenant promises only as they respect spiritual things." 
And the following is the commentary of the Reformed Synod, 
—‘‘'Temporal things, in as far as they are spiritual, that is, a 
thing as far as it is not itself, is, we think, utterly incompre- 
hensible.” Now it may be safely admitted that ‘‘a thing as 
far as it is not itself, is utterly incomprehensible,” and yet no 
blame can be attached to Mr. Donaldson on this head, at least 
so far as appears from the above quotation. This construction 
is purely an invention of the Reformed Synod, and they are 
fully entitled to all the credit of it, for they can have no pre- 
tence for imputing it to Mr. Donaldson till they shew that 
things cannot be both temporal and spiritual, which is not 
just so certain as they seem to think. ‘The word ¢emporal, it 
is true, has been in some instances opposed to spiritual, but it 
is well known that it properly signifies lasting only for a time, 
and is opposed to eternal. The word spiritual, on the other 
hand, is opposed to carnal, and not totemporal, and of course 
there can be noimpropriety in saying that some temporal things 
are, insome degree, spiritual. Paul, the apostle, contrasts 
the word spiritual with carnal, but not with temporal. ‘* The 
law,”’ says he, ‘‘is spiritual, but I am carnal,’—**I could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal,” and, 
“to be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is lifeand peace.” This also is the sense in which the word 
spiritual was used io this controversy ; for one objection made 
to Mr. Mair’s doctrine, by the committe of Synod, was, that 
it tended “to fill people with very carnal notions of our Lord’s 
spiritual kingdom.”* Moreover as it is well known that many 
spiritual privileges and benefits are designed only to continue 
for a time, it must be abundantly manifest that the whole 
credit of constructing this incomprehensible proposition is 
justly due to the Reformed Synod. A. H. 





* Proceedings of Synod, p. 103. 
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FOR THE RELIGIOUS MONITOR. 


STRICTURES ON STUART’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
HEBREWS. 


It was our design to proceed, in this second communication, 
to an examination of some things which are contained in the 
body of the work before us. But falling upon Bradbury on 
Baptism, and finding several paragraphs which are applica- 
ble to our author’s supposed improvement in scripture knowl- 
edge in the latter days, we feel constrained to give them as a 
sequel to our former communication. In order that you may 
see their applicableness, we would re-call your attention to 
our former paper. ‘The opinion against which we felt it to be 
our duty to bear a testimony, is thus expressed :—‘“ There is 
an apprehension at present, somewhat extensive, and contin- 
ually increasing, that no one age, nor any body of men pertain- 
ing to it, have done all which the human faculties, with the 
blessing of God, are capable of accomplishing. Christians in 
this country are coming more and more to believe the church 
advancing to that state in which the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the earth as the waters cover the sea.’ The author’s 
design in this, we believe, notwithstanding the more modest 
cast of other parts of this preface, is to cast a shade upon 
some of the old writers, and palm upon the christian public 
his tenets, which differ from theirs, as improvements. 

In forming our opinions of scripture doctrine, we may call 
no man master. Bat when men arrogate to themselves a su- 
periority, and use their assumed greatness to favour innova- 
tion, we are called to judge of these claims by comparison.-~ 
{n our former paper we requested the reader to compare our 
new lights with some of the old divines :— 

Ist. With respect to endowments, attainments, diligence, 
and integrity ; as it is by these we must try those who receive 
not their knowledge by immediate inspiration. 

2d. With respect to the evidence of a prayerful spirit ; as 
without such a, spirit there will be but little attainment in the 
knowledge of spiritual things. 

3d.. With respect to the value they put upon the doctrines 
which they respectively advocate: for when doctrines are 
reckoned of high importance there will naturally be the great- 
est care to distinguish between truth and error. 

And as our author seems to usto detract from the merits 
of Dr. Owen, particularly as a philologist, we stated what we 
believed to be the distinctive features. of the philologists of 
the old and new schools. Dr. Owen and the rest of the old 
school remember, in all their criticisms, that in the sacred 
scriptures there is a perfect coherence in doctrine, and 
that every interpretation which is not in the strictest accord- 
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iuce with the current testimony of this unerring word, must 
be inaccurate. Professor Stuart and the rest of the new 
school, regardless of this analogy of faith, give mere gram- 
matical interpretations. 

We also attempted to show that although we have reason, 
‘rom the prophecy quoted by our author, to expect a wider 
spread of scripture knowledge in the latter days ; yet we have 
no reason to expect that this knowledge of the Lord which 
will fill the earth, will be different in kind from that with 
which the church has heretofore been blessed. 

Although every particular, in the following quotations from 
Bradbury, may not be immediately applicable to the claim of 
Professor Stuart, which is included in the language upon 
which we have thus animadverted, yet two purposes will be 
served by them: We will learn that it is an old trick of those 
who wish to make innovations in christian doctrine. to boast 
of the superior attainments of their own age: We will herein 
also find such vain and arrogant spirits receiving merited 
chastisement. 

Speaking of the principles which make us waver in the 
faith, Bradbury says:—‘“ Another principle is a fancy that we 
have found out the great secret of knowledge ; that which so 
many ages have sought in vain. This is the snare of the 
Devil ; and therefore the person who is a novice, newly plant- 
ed or engrafted, is in danger of being lifted up with pride. 1 
Tim. iii. i. The pretences upon which people indulge them- 
selves in the humour of endless inquiries, I may hereafter cons 
sider. At present let me only take notice that the scripture 
has barred our way by cautions, commands, and reproofs, in 
abundance. ‘This the apostle said to every man among them, 
nof to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, 
but to think soberly as God giveth to every man the measure 
of faith Ron. xi. 3. Hf any man thinks be knows any thing, 
he knows nothing yet as he ought to know. This is the 
knowledge that puffs up.” 

‘There are two great men, whose names will be dear to 
the churches wherever their works are read, of whom we 
have a different character. One is Calvin. His vast read- 
ing, his quick judgment. his capacious memory, his lively fan- 
cy and harmonious language, made him as capable of seeking 
out as many inventions as any of the age that he lived in, 
and yet he had no rostrum, no opinion peculiar to himself, as 
he often professes. ‘The writer of his life observes there 
was not one article in which he differed from the Reformed 
churches. Whether the persons who love to hear and speak 
some new thing have exceeded him in the whole furniture of 
a scholar, a divine, and a Christian, [ shall take no pains to 
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enquire, because it takes no time to determine it. He con- 
tinued in the things that he had learned from the beginning, 
and held fast the faithful word, as he had been taught.” 

‘““The same thing 1s true of Dr. Owen. Those principles 
that he received at first, he maintained to the last. And if 
any will say it was for want of critical learning, impartial 
thought, or sufficient capacity, I believe you and I will think 
such’a man either above confutation or below it.” 

“Each of these holy persons had all the temptations that are 
supplied by wit and vanity, but God withdrew them from 
their purpose, and hid pride from the men. He trained them 
up for his service, through the discipline of severe convic- 
tions. They bowed under the terrors of the Lord in a hea- 
vier way than many do; and therefore they were taught by 
feeling never to talk of new things about the guilt and cor- 
ruption of human nature, or the person and satisfaction of 
Jesus Christ. They. studied the truth not to receive glory 
from men; but what they found in the Word, they found in 
their own souls. It was not their business to puzzle and en- 
tangle the churches with a new gospel, but to stand in the 
good old way. Every reader may behold the steadfastness 
of their faith. As they received Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
they walked in him, rooted and built up in the faith as they 
had been taught. + ol. ii. 5, 6, 7.” 

* The greatest humility becomes us in speaking of what 
is our own. When grievous wolves creep in, they spare not 
the flock. speaking perverse things to draw away the disci- 
ples after them. Acts, ii. 29, 30. I scarce ever knew an au- 
thor who had a nostrum in divinity, a contrivance of his own, 
but he was more impatient to promote that, than the great 
fundamentals of Christianity. Elihu thought it dangerous 
thatthe great men about him should say, we have found out 
wisdom. Job, xxxii. 13.” 

‘lo one who had boasted of his own scheme, this writer ob- 
serves :—‘ I cannot forbear to answer in the words of Eliphaz. 
Art thou the first man that was born? or wast thou made be- 
fore the hills? Hast thou heard the secret of God, or re- 
strainest thou wisdom to thyself? What knowest thou that 
we know not? what understandest thou that ts not with us” 
Is there any secret thing with thee? Why does thine oly 

carry thee away, or what do tine eyes wink at? Job. xv. 
aa.” 

Again he observes :— Wavering arises from pride and 
vanity. Men love to have something of their own. But 
where is the wise where is the scribe, where is the disputer 
of this world? Hathnot God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world? 1 Cor. i. 20. There is no reputution got by standing 
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ithe good old way, and therefore they fall a doting about 
questions, and striving pbout words to no profit. 1 Tim. vi. 3- 
But shall we speak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him ? Job, xi. 7, 8. Is it good that he should search us 
out, or as one mocks another, do we so mock him? Has 

Christ appointed a form of words 1700 years ago, by which he 

designed his people should own, and all the world should hear, 

that there are three persons in one nature, and must they have 

anew sense put upon them in our age? Are we desirous of 

gods whom our fathers knew not, derived gods, figurative, 
persons? Deut. xxxii. 17. Are we for more than one Lord, 

ane faith, one baptism ?”’ 

‘‘That all who went before us were fallible men, is true ; 
and I do not see but they who come after may take the liberty 
to throw us into the number; we are not better than our fa- 
thers. But does that prove they were actually deceived in 
the greatest article of their faith, and the perpetual depend- 
wnce of their souls? Did they live in a mist, and die ina 
dream’? Are ancient land-marks to be removed, which they 
of old time have set? Had the Spirit who leads into all truth 
no favour towards them? Is it but in our days that he has 
Segun to do his office ?” 

Again be enguires,—‘t Can any thing be more confident 
and airy than to talk of these polite days in which we live? 
Could we ever think that persons acquainted with the holi- 
ness and learning of former times, and who have prepared 
themselves to the search of their fathers, should suffer such 
words to go out of their mouths? One among us rejoices 
that “he lives in a day when men ore returned to the scrip- 
tures.” And another says that-—' In this enlightened age of 
search and inguiry, men will not be satisfied to hear us make 
use of inexplicable and mysterious terms, and tell them that 
she sense in them is never to be known; they will not think 
that doctrine can be of so mueh importance to us, which must 
be wrapt up in perpetual darkness, and can never be under- 
stood.” But can any one think the riches of Christ are the 
worse for being wnsearchatle, or the joys of heaven for being 
unspeakable ?” 

‘‘Astothe greater attainments in /earning that are now 
pretended, I am of the opinion of those whose vast compass 
of reading makes them more able to defend it, that we are far 
below the men whose praise has so long been in all the church- 
es of Christ. Calvin, Usher, Jewel, Cartwright, Goodwin, 
and Owen, are not much exceeded, as far as I can find. The 
fights that the Holy Spirit kindled up at our reformation, and 
whom he employed either to begin or defend it, have made 
‘his land to be the valley of vision for above two hundred’ 
43 
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years. The volumes they wrote, the care and strength with 
which they argued, and above all, the religion that animated 
both their books and their lives, has given them an everlast- 
ing remembrance. These were elders that served the Lord, 
and had seen all the works that the Lord had done for Israel ; 
but when that generation were gathered to their fathers, anoth- 
er generation rose after them which knew not the Lord, nor 
the works that he had done for Israel. Judges, ii. 10.” 

* This polite age, that is supposed to outdo all that went be- 
fore it, has plainly betrayed and weakened the Protestant re- 
hgion. ‘The glory is departed from our land, both in worship 
and doctrine. That simplicity of doctrine in which the cause 
was opened is overrun with superstition, formality. and the 
commandments ofmen. And the truth, as it is in Jesus, which 
our fathers maintained with the sweat of their brows, and seal- 
ed with the blood of their hearts, this is changed into a lie. 

“The great pillar and ground of truth that they set up 
against the man of sin, was justification by the merits ot 
Christ. ‘They who bring in any other righteousness than this, 
are going back into popery. i we build again the things that 
pe have destroyed, we make ourselves transgressors. As 
many as seck to be justified by the law, are fallen trom grace. 
‘And so the necessity of almighty grace to change our natures, 
the witness of the Spirit to revive our souls, the stability ot 
the covenant, the perseverance of the saimts, were the glories 
that dwelt in our land; and yet these are gone into contempt 
and darkness. ‘There isa cry of all sorts against them. In 
our fathers it was fanaticism; in us it is enthusiasm. These 
are the weeds which are sprung up since our last liberty, and 
whether they who have altogether gone aside from what we 
were taught about the justification of a sinner, the renewal of 
his nature,and the acceptance of his person; whether they 
who have destroyed the whole pecu’rarity that welhave as Pro- 
festants, are to give us a new foundation, on which we are to 
build as Christians, I must leave to the end of all things. 

‘¢ That in this age there ts a decay of religion in families, a 
want of integrity in conversation, a departure from the simpli- 
city which kept our fathers anspoitted from the world, is not to 
be denied. Whether greater light is to be struck out of 
prayerless houses, and better notions can be expected from 
worse people ; whether they who take liberties, at which their 
parents would have trembled, are to be the instructers of the 
world, will soon be determined.” 

Again,—‘* As to their endeavour to unsettle us from the 
piety, learning, and humility, of those that are spawning out 
ébeir new schemes, it is not worthananswer. If comparisons 
upon this head were proper, they are not impossible. There 
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‘s so much vanity in the pretence, such a contempt of those 
whose memories will be ever blessed, and so false a tone giv- 
en to the course of thinking, that we shall leave the argument 
to take the fate of a sudden vapour; to appear for a while 
and then vanish away.” 

We lcave the reader to judge for himself how far these quo- 
tations may be applicable to the pretensions of the author of the 
Commentary of the Hebrews, in the passage from his preface, 

If the reader of tins paper should ever take the trouble to 
peruse our first, which was published in the Religious Moni- 
tor, No. 8. Vol vi. he is requested to correct two mistakes. 
The first, page 356, 6th line fromthe top, instead of from, 
read form or frame, with a comma before it; thus, he who 
does not, seeing words wre ambiguous, frame his interpreta- 
tions, &c. ‘The other is near the close of the paper, after the 
words, * keeping in view the analogy of faith,” there should 
he a period ; making these words the addition which we make 
‘0 our author’s wish, and not those which follow. 


KXAMINATOR. 


ON THE ATHEISM OF THE DAY. 
Che FOOL hath said in tis heart—no Ged !°—Psalms. 


One of our brother Editors, (in the New-York Observer, ) 
has, in one of his late papers, noticed in an able article, the 
\theism of acertain society which, as our New-York citizens 
know, meets inacertain stroet. This Society, it seems, is 
waxing worse and worse. ley had avowed themselves to 
he infidels. Now, it seems (ley are atheists. They meet, 
as the public understand, to teik over their weekly cogitations, 
and accumulation of atheism, aod like Pope’s heroes of the 
Dunciad, to try who shall clin) the highest, in order to plunge 
the deepest in the mud poo! of atheism, and abomination.— 


They sing too. on Sabbath. ut they sing, like most grave 
and bearded sages, songs to a certain being whom their grey 
headed, and sanctimoniu der calls naTURE. It is said, 


also, that they recreate their coral sense, and stir upthe de- 
yout workings of a good conscience, and increase their piety 
and holy devotion, by singing among other effusions,—*“ Hail 
Columbia,” and, ‘ Auld Lang Syne.” No doubt this last 
tune is peculiarly appropriate to their system: It ought to be 
the standing tune, the beginning, and the end of their hallow- 
ed praises to dame nature! for itis to be carefully noted, 
that these New-York sages sing it. while they unite in sacred 
and sanctified groans, over the scenes of the Manhattan In- 
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dians, once transacted on this Island. They mourn over the 
departed Indians’ pious and holy rites of human sacrifices, and 
over the war dances, and pious war whoopings, and scalpings, 
while they bewail, with fears, the melancholy departure of 
savage morals, and savage life. They also sing “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” over the fall of the Grecian and Roman altars, stained 
and incrusted with human gore, and over the touching and en- 
nobling sympathy aroused by the remembrance of the 30,000 
gods which beautified the temples of olden times, when men 
bowed them down, and worshipped their land gods, and their 
water gods, and their wood gods, and their lawn gods, and 
even objects of the must revolting abomination—down through 
all ranks, if not of the sublime and beautiful—at least of the 
wonderful and ludicrous—even to the Egyptian deities of 
“onions and leeks!” Moreover as they sing “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” they bewail the falling power of the three bundred 
thousand gods of the East, and the holy sanctity of Jugernaut’s 
temple, and his wheel moving on in the god like work of 
crushing the devout human victims, placed under its weight :. 
and the pious penance of the votaries of Gulwugty, who are 
gwung round the pole by books inserted in their flesh: and 
the holy burning of widows, and the drowning of the sick 
youth, and of the aged parents, and the smiling little babes, 
plunged into the waters of the Ganges! They sing ‘* Auld 
Lang Syne” most feelingly, while they look at the extinction 
of the Draid whose knife was of old stained in the blood of 
his human victim; and of their Northern pious brethren the 
floths and Vandals, who slew men on the altar and drank 
their draughts out of the skulls of their captives: all of which 
sanctified customs and riics have been cruelly put down by 
the encroachments of Christianity. And their quavering notes 
of praise are quickened into holy and tearful sympathy—moge- 
over,—as often as they look at the dreadful tyranny of the 
hated gospel, and the hated Bible, on their hopeful and belov- 
ed friends—the once revolting savages of Owhyhee, Otaheite, 
and the remanent isles of the Pacific. ‘ Alas! for the day ;” 
they cry out—‘ the scenes of blood, and of revelry are therc 
no more!’—I am really not disposed to view the affair of these 
William-street men, tn so awful a light as the worthy and zeal- 
ous editors of the Observer It is true these notables of the 
ancient superstition have come out with their sentiments so 
plain and fully, that had they been ip London, or in Paris, in- 
stead of our happy land, they would have been long ago clapt 
by the heels, and made to sing their “ Auld Lang Syne’in 
gome of our jails. And I am glad that they are in a land 
where, for the honour of Christianity, this never will be done ! 
But, it will yet be seen that they will have been very usefu! 
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io their day and generation. - And for one, I hope no legal 
notice will be taken of them. Was it for nothing that Pha- 
raoh was raised up, and allowed to blaspheme ? Was it for 
nothing that Sodom and Gomorrah rose and flourished, and 
were fed by divine munificence, and then perished? Was it 
in vain that Nadab and Abibu sinned and fell? Was it in 
vain that Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, rebelled against the 
accredited ministers and messages of the Most High? Was 
it for no purpose that the King of Assyria led his proud and 
potent host into the sacred limits of the Church of God t— 
Was it for nothing that the Kine or Zion looked out from his 
pillar of cloud, and troubled the furious Egyptians, bent on 
overthrowing God’s chosen people? Did it subserve no pur- 
pose of sovereignty und power, that the OMNIPOTENT ONE 
looked from his throne on Sennacherib, and gave his signal to 
the destroying angel, who touched them with his gleaming 
sword, and, behold! one hundred four-score and five thou- 
sand warriors were dead men? Why, our Lord once had need 
ofan ass! And does he not need the meanest, and highest, 
and worst of men, by whom he may display his power, and 
his praise? Did not king David say of his autagonist, who 
went over against him and his disconsolate troops, and cursed 
him,—*t Let him curse, for God hath bidden?” Does not 
God employ the fire to melt and_ purify the gold?) Does ne 
not employ these men to try our faith, and quicken our love 
to the Most HoLy oNE? Breathes there a man, under the 
heavens, wh» does not know this mach of human nature, that 
the more you abuse, and belie, and curse a kind father, and 
do this, too, in a son’s presence, the more you quicken that 
son's love, an! veneration, and attachment? Every man of 
sense in New-York, knows that the more a Christian hears 
these sages of William-street utter blasphemy against God our 
heavenly Father, and against the Lord Jesus Christ —the 
more we feel our love, and veneration, and faith quickened 
and invigorated. They never injure a Christian. ‘hey may 
ruin youth, and men of reprobate minds. They may drag 
down to perdition, those who are, like themselves. blind and 
devoted slaves of Satan. They may make fools laugh, and 
idiots stare,—w ule they lift up their hands and wonder that 
some of God’s creatures can thus venture to blaspheme the 
{loly One that feeds them. But even the humblest Sabbath 
scholar can tell you that the serpent, like them, hates the 
hand that feeds it, and stings the bosom that warms it. Our 
Lord did need an ass to accomplish thereby a prediction. So 
does he need them to accomplish a prediction. There is in 
them, held up one of the great systematic enemies of the 
zospel,—foretold in the Hoty Book, as clearly as the other 
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snemies, the Eastern, and the Western Antichrist. “ He is 
Antichrist who DENIES THE FATHER AND THESON.” If Deism, 
which denies the Father and the Son, had not existed, and 
had it not uttered its scandals, we should have wanted one 
main branch of the very striking and invincible argument of 
the divinity of the Holy Scriptures. And, moreover, had the 
infide)s ir. theory and practice, not shown off the deepest and 
blackesi shades of human character, we could not have so 
firmly believed the melancholy details which the Holy Bible 
gives of the character of man, that “his heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked!" No book of an- 
cient days, in the fascinating language of Greece, or of Rome; 
no book written by the head and heart of a mere philosopher, 
has ever ventured to paint man, or human nature so depraved, 
by ten degrees, as the Bible has painted it. In those very 
men, in the Paines, and Voltaires, in the Carlisles, and in him 
the political and moral absurdity of our age,—the miserable 
grubber of the bones of the wretched Paine,—and in our Wil- 
liam-street sages,—even in these, are the living, open, and 
demonstrating exhibitions of the depravity of buman nature, 
after the style of delineation used by the Bible. We look in- 
to human writings. We see human nature flattered. Our 
moral and political sages whine, and cant about the “ dignity 
of human nature,” even hefore it be renewed after the divine 
image. We look intothe Bible. We read men’s character ; 
the character ofall men. It is described in terms most start- 
ling. Can man be so wicked as this holy Book describes 
him? We hesitate. We flaiter ourselves that things are not 
so bad We lift our eyes from the sacred pages. We look 
on living men who hold themselves out in strong relief. They 
stand out before us, deniers of God—blasphemers of Christ 
With the men of William-street, they utter revolting accusa- 
tions against the “on or Gop. ‘They burn, as has been lately 
done, the Hoty BigLe. ‘They say, as was lately uttered, “ the 
Bible is a string of contradictions’--* the Bible cannot aid 
the cause of civilization” —* its descriptions of the Deity are 
contemptible, and often horrible’—*‘* Jehovah has never, by 
it, been painted hike a civilized-and moral being,’’—**Jehovah 
is depicted by it as a ravenous wild heast!’ And this unpar- 
alleled blasphemy is actually embodied and carried out, by 
multitudes of the species, into active life. Even by the Ro- 
bespierres, and the French, and the English, and American 
worthies of his stamp :;——and we lift up our eyes from these 
humble exhibitions of character, and we betake ourselves 
once more to the pages of the holy Book, while we say—It is, 
indeed, the Bible only that tells us the wickedness that is ip 
the heart, and in the life of man; and we behold it before out 
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eyes in life. Apdthence, we may pity—we cannot hate— 
we pity the men who thus are employed, by an over-ruling 


Providence, as instruments to give us an impressive and mor- 
tifying lesson on the degradation of the species; and to fasten 
in our hearts, even deeper still, the convictions of the neces- 
sity of a Saviour, ‘‘ THE MIGHTY To SAVE,” who only can ex+ 
tricate us from these overwhelming evils, and take us to his 


kingdom of holiness and glory!—Reformed Dutch Church 
Magazine, for July, 1828. 


ee. 


The following curious extract is taken from the “ Select and 
Posthumous Works of the late M. de la Harpe, of the 


French Academy.” 


It is well known that this remarkable man, at different pe- 
riods of his lite, held opinions diametrically opposite. It, 
therefore, could not be supposed that he would admit into 
this compendium, formed in his latter days, any of those pie- 
ces offensive to morals and religion, which had been his glory 


in early life. 


But we acknowledge, without hesitation, that the following 
paper has appeared to us so extraordinary in its nature, and 
30 striking in its contents, that we have separated it, by way 
of distinction, from the other articles contained in these vol- 
umes, and have given it an early insertion, for the considera- 
tion and reflection of our readers. 
marks on it, but gives it simply as follows. 

‘¢ The following very curious note was found among the pa- 
pers of M. de la Harpe, at his death, 

‘“‘ It appears to me as if it were but yesterday ; and it was, 
nevertheless, in the beginning of the year 1788: we were at 
the table of a brother academician, who was of the highest 


sank, and a man of talents. 


The editor makes no re- 


The company was numerous and 


of all kinds ; courtiers, advocates, literary men, academics, 
&c. We had been, as usual, luxuriously entertained; and at 
the desert, the wines of Malvoisie and the Cape, added to the 
natural gayetvy of good company that kind of social freedom 
which sometimes stretches beyond the rigid decorum of it.— 
in short, we were in a state to allow of any thing that would 
produce mirth. Chamfort had been reading some of his im- 
pious and libertine tales, and the fine ladies had heard them 
without once making useof theirjfans. A deluge of pleasant- 
ries on religion then succeeded ; one gave a quotation from 


Pucelle d’Orleans; another recollected and applauded the 
philosophical distitch of Diderot, 


Et des boyaux du dernier pretre, 
Serres le cou du dernier roe 
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And of the last priests entrails form the string 
Around the nck of the last king. 











































A third rises, and with a bumper in bis hand, “ Yes, gen- 
tlemen,” he exclaims, ‘‘I am as sure that there is no God, 
as I am certain that Homer is a fool.” The conversation af- 
terwards took amore serious turn, and the most ardent admi- 
sation was expressed of the revolution which Voltaire had 
produced ; and they all agreed that it formed the brightest 
ray of his glory. *: He has given the ton to his age, and has 
contrived to be read in the chamber, as well as in the drawing 
room.” One of the company mentioned, and almost burst 
with laughter at the circumstance, that his hair dresser had 
said, while he was powdering him, ‘‘ Look you sir; though I 
am nothing but a poor journeyman barber, I have no more 
religion than avother man.” It was concluded that the revo- 
tution would soon be consummated, and that it was absolutely 
necessary for superstition and fanaticism to give place to phi- 
losophy. ‘The probability of this epoch was then calculated, 
and which of the company present would live to see the retgn 
of reason, ‘he elder part of them lamented that they could 
not flatter themselves with the hope of enjoying such a plea- 
sure; While the younger part rejoiced in the expectation that 
they should witness it. The academy was felicitated for hav- 
ing prepared the grand work, and being, at the same time, 
the strong hold, the centre, and the moving principle of free- 
BM dom of thought. 

‘*There was only one of the guests who had not shared in 
the delights of the conversation; he had even ventured, ina 
quiet way, to start a few pleasantries on our noble enthusiasm. 
It was Cazotte. an amiable man, of an original turn of mind, 
| but unfortunately infatuated with the reveries of the zl/umina- 
, ; ti. He renewe:! the conversation in a very serious tone, and 
in the following manner. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ be satis- 
3 fied, you will a!l see this grand and sublime revolution. You 
i i know that | am something of a prophet; and I repeat that 
you will all see it.” He was answered by the common ex- 

he pression, ‘* It is not necessary to be a great conjurer to fore- 
q tell that.” ‘‘ Agreed; but, perhaps, it may be necessary to 
ee be something more, respecting what [ am now going to tell 
you. Have you any idea of what will result from this revolu- 
f tion? What will happen to yourselves, to every one of you 
now present; what will be the immediate progress of it, what 
| its certain effects and consequences? ‘* Qh,” said Condorcet, 
with his silly and saturnine laugh, ‘let us know all about it ; 
a philosopher can have no objection to meet a prophet.”— 
‘You, M. Condorcet, (said Cazotte, ) will expire on the pave- 
ment of a dungeon; you will die of the poison which you will 
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have taken to escape from the hands of the executioner; of 
poison, which the happy state of that period will render it 
absolutely necessary that you should carry about you.” 

At first there appeared a considerable degree of astonish- 
ment; but it was soon recollected that Cazotte was in the 
habit of dreaming while he was awake, and the laugh was as 
loud as ever. ‘“ M. Cazotte, the tale which you have just 
told is not so pleasant as your Diable amoureuz. But what 
devil has put this-dungeon, this poison, and these hangmen in 
your head? What can these things have in common with 
philosophy and lhe reign of reason?” ‘ That is precisely 
what I am telling you. — It will be in the name of philosophy, 
of humanity. and of liberty; it will be under the reign of rea- 
son, that what I have foretold will happento you. It will 
then indeed be the reign of reason: for she will have temples 
erected to her honour. Nay, throughout France, there will 
be no other places of public worship but the temples of rea- 
son.’ “In faith,” said Chamfort, with one of his sarcastic 
smiles, ** yon will not, however, be an officiating priest in any 
of these temples.” “1 hope not; but you, Mr. Chamfort, 
you will be well worthy of that distinction; for you will cut 
yourself acrossthe veins with twenty-two strokes of a razor, 
and will, nevertheless survive the attempt for some months.” 
They all looked at him and continued to laugh. * You, M. 
Vice d’Azyr, you will not open your veins yourself, but you 
will order them te be opened six times in one day, during a 
paroxysm of (he gout, in order that you may not fail in your 
purpose, and you will die during the might. As for you, M. 
de Nicolai, you will die on the scaffold; and so M. Bailly, 
will you; and so will you, M. Malesherbes.” “ Ob heavens!” 
said Roucher, “ it appears that his vengeance is levelled sole- 
ly at the academy: he has just made a most horrible execu- 
tion of the whole of it; now tell me my fate in the name of 
mercy!” You will die also onthe scaffold.” Oh,” it 
was universally exclaimed, he has sworn to exterminate all of 
us.”’ ** No, it is not me who has sworn it.” “ Are we, then, 
to be subjugated by Turks and Tartars?” ‘By no means; J 
have already told you that you will then be governed by rea- 
son and philosophy alone. ‘Those who will treat you as J 
have described, will all of them be philosophers; will be con- 
tinually uttering the same phrases that you have been -repeat- 
ing for the last hour, will deliver all your maxims, and will 
quote you as you have done Diderot and the Pucelle.”— 

‘*Oh,” it was whispered, “ the man is out of his senses ;” for 

during the whole of the conversation his features never un- 

derwent the least change. ‘*Ohno,” said another, ‘* you may 

perceive that he is laughing at us; for he always blends the 
Vou. vi. 44 
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marvellous with his pleasantries.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Cham- 
fort, “the marvellous with him is never enlivened with gaie- 
ty. He always looks as if he were a going to be hanged.— 
But when will all this happen?” “Six years will not have 
passed away, before all which I have told you shall be accom- 
plished.” 

** Here indeed, is plenty of miracles,” it was myself, says 
M. de la Harpe, who now spoke, ‘‘and you set me down for 
nothing.” ‘* You will yourself be as extraordinary a miracle 
as any which I have teld. You will then be a Christian.” 

Loud exclamations immediately followed. ‘ Ah,” replied 


‘Chamfort, ‘all my fears are removed: for if we are not 


doomed to perish till La Harpe becomes a Christian, we shall 
be immortal.” 

“ As for us women,” said the dutchess de Grammont, “ it is 
very fortunate that we are considered as nothing in these rev- 
olutions Not that we are totally discharged from all concen 
in them, but it.is understood that in such cases we are to be 


‘Jeft to ourselves. Our sex”——‘“ Your sex, ladies, will be no 


guarantee to you in these times. It will make no difference 
whatever. whether you interfere or not. Yon will be treated 
recisely as men ; no distinction will be made between you.” 
** But what does all this mean M. Cazotte? You are surely 
preaching to us about the end of the world.” “I know no 
more of that, my lady dutchess, than yourself: but this I 
know, that you will be conducted to the scaffold, with several 
other ladies along with you, in the cart of the executioner, 
and with your hands tied behind you.” ‘*I hope sir, that in 
such a case | shall be allowed at least a-coach hung with 
black.” *‘ No madam, you will not have that indulgence ; 
ladies of a higher rank than you will be drawn in a cart as 
vou will be ; with their hands tied as yours will be, and to the 
same fate as that to which you are destined.” ‘Ladies of 
higher rank than myself? What, princesses of the blood ;” 
‘‘ Greater still.” 
Here there was avery sensible emotion throughout the 


-company, and the countenance of the master of the mansion 


wore a very grave and solemn aspect; it was indeed, very 


generally observed, that this pleasantry was carried rather too 
jar. Madame de Grammont in order to disperse the cloud 
that seemed to be approaching, made no reply to his last an- 


swer, but contented herself with saying with an air of gayety, 
“ You see, he will not even leave me a confessor.” ‘No, Ma- 
dam, that .consolation wiil be denied to all of you.. The last 

erson led to the scaffold who will be allowed a confessor as 





the greatest of favours, will be .’ Here he paused 
fora moment. ‘‘ And who then is the happy mortal who will 
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be allowed to enjoy this preregative ?” ‘It is the only one 
which will be left to him ; it will be the—king of France.” 

The master of the house now rose in haste, and his compa- 
py were all actuated by the same impulse. Ile then advane- 
ed towards M. Cazotte, and said to him in an affecting and 
impressivetone, “ My dear M. Cazotte, we have had enough 
of these melancholy conceits. You carry it too far; even to 
the compronvising the company with whom you are ; and your- 
self along with them.” Cazotte made nu answer, and was 
preparing to retire ; when Madame de Grammont, who wish- 
ed if possible to do away all serious impressions, and to re- 
store some kind of gayety among them, advanced towards 
him and said, ‘‘My good prophet, you have been so kind as 
to tell us all our fortunes, but you have not mentioned any 
thing respecting your own.” After a few minutes of silence, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, ‘“‘ Madam,” he replied, 
‘have you read the siege of Jerusalem, as related by Jose- 
phus’?” ‘To besure I have, and who has not ? but you may 
suppose, if you please, that I know nothing about it.”—— 
‘*Then you must know, madam, that during the siege of Je- 
rusalem, a man for seven successive days went round the 
ramparts of that city, in the sight of the besiegers and the be- 
sieged, crying incessantly, in a loud and inauspicious voice, 
‘© Wo to Jerusalem!” and. on the seventh day he cried-——“ Wo 
to Jerusalem and to myself!” At that very moment an enor- 
mous stone, thrown by the machines of the enemy dashed 
him to pieces !” 

M. Cazotte then made his bow and retired. 


i 
The Lord Bishop! The Archdeacon!! and Twenty-four 
Clergy of Nova Scotia!!! 


The twenty-four Episcopalian priests, who, with their Lord Bishop and 
Archdeacon, compose what is called “ the established clergy of Nova Scotia,” 
having presented an address complimentary to that ‘‘ worthy personage,” 
Sir P. Maitland, therein choose to style themselves, by way of eminence, 
“The Clergy oi Nova Scotia;” to the implied exclusion of seventy of their 
dissenting and catholic brethren, who labour in that colony. This presump- 
tion on their part has provoked from the pen of the able editor of the Pictou 
Patriot, a castigation of three columns, a few extracts from which we have 
pleasure in laying before our readers.—Colonial Advocate. 

[From the Pictou, Nova Scotia, Patriot.] 


We are well aware that some of our episcopal clergy, as 
soon as they get ordination and a scoop hat, feel themselves - 
ander an.inspiration of the nose, which, in the presence of 
other ministers of religion, displays itself in astounding eleva - 
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tions.of that dignified member. Some of them, too, in the 
glorious majesty of episcopal ordination, affect to regard oth- 
er clergymen, exactly as Collector Jeffrey does tho smugglers: 
And we are not ignorant that episcopal clergymen have often 
tried to persuade old Tweedledum and Tweedledee, that the 
clergy of the English church are the descendants of the apos- 
tles, lawfully begotten. But, with all this knowledge, we 
were not prepared to anticipate, that the Bishop of the pro- 
vince and those under him, would, in a public address, ven- 
ture to dub themselves, The Clergy of Nova Scotia. That 
they should pretend.to this appellation, does appear to us the 
more strange, as they know very well, that the great mass of 
our population will have nothing to do with them, and, also, 
that if British money had not forced them upon Nova Scotia, 
long ago Nova Scotia would have starved them out. Really, 
we must say, that they seem to us to have copied from Editor 
Barebones, one of our own corps, who, though every body 
knows that the fellow. bas not got a shirt to his back, affects 
to strut about in the grandeur of a collar. 

In this province, there are not fewer than seventy other pro» 
fessed preachers of Christian doctrine ; and here are twenty- 
3ix, speaking of themselves as if they were alone in the mids$ 
of the earth. For this, with respect to a number who have 
signed the Address, we can easily account. ‘Their principal 
qualification being, that the influence of their friends in Bri- 
tain procured for them in Nova Scotia a comfortable living, 
we do not wonder that they should magnify their office. The 
constable of Kilmarnock, too, was a little man; and he told 


overy body that he was clothed with authority.” 
% % % * * % * 





‘Hence, we have persons claiming to be The Clergy of 
Nova Scotia, who, for want of hearers, often sit at home on 
ihe Lord’s day; while the community travel past their honses 
and their churches, to obtain instruction from ministers of the 
gospel, whom they know to be neither weak nor insufficient. 
It gives us pleasure to observe that-those Clergy of Nove 
Scotia, have at last agreed totell upon themselves. His Ex- 
cellency cannot doubt their veracity ; and we trust he will ad- 
vertise the Colonial Secretary, that the money which Parlia» 
ment devotes to the religious improvement of the province, is 
expended upon weak and insufficient clergy. From the Sec- 
retary’s declaration in Parliament, he must agree with us in 
saying, that, though weakness and insufficiency may have a 
claim upon charity, public money dedicated to the improve- 
ment of a country, should be given to those whom the popu- 
tation have found both able and willing to do the good that is 
needed, ’ 
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Fe * * *- Ps * ~ 
They wish his excellency to nurse them, as other Govern- 


ers have done ; thatis, to give them money to build churches. 


which remain empty, and to countenance clergy, who, for the 
want of hearers, toast their shins at home on the Lord’s day. 
Hf ever we think of turning to the. priest’s office for a piece of 
bread, we are loyal subjects. we will talk .as loudly as any of 
them about our Beloved Sovereign. The better he loves us, 
too, the more we will love.. The sheriff ‘having convinced us 
that we are in a state of great imperfection, we should like 
very much tolove lixe our Lord Bishop,» We wish : we could 
feel even.as much affection as his Venerable Archdeacon Wil- 
tis, Though Mr. Uniacke should twit:us at times, with the 
resurrection and the life of the Round Church, we would not 
say a word about it, we would love our Beloved Sovereign, 
and submit to our crosses with.a world of humility. 

When these twenty-six richly endowed clergy assure his 
Ixcellency, that the paternal regard of his Majesty is most 
liberally extended to themselves and to-their fellow subjects in 
this part of his Majesty’s dominions, we do not know what the 
other seventy may think-of it. We can only say, that if we 
over turn-dissenting clergymen, and toil as they have done, 
we will look at our hard fare and our thread-bare coats, and 
bid them speak for themselves. We will even go a step fur- 
ther: we will contrive to inform his Majesty, that, while oth- 
ers are getting all the love, and we all the labour; though we 
have all our life liked him without: being paid for it, we arc 
beginning to get tired of such cold comfort. 


FAiscellancouss 
ANTIMASONRY. 


Phe following communication was constitutionally presented to the Mode- 
sator of the Presbytery of Albany at ther session in this city, by a member 


of that body, as a document, in his view, worthy the attention of Presbytery, 


After examining it, the moderator announced from the chair, that he held a 
«ommunication in his hand, the purport of which, was certain inquiries on 


the subject of Freemasonry, predicated on certain: supposed admissions, an4 * 


‘inquired the pleasure of Presbytery in relation to the disposal of said docu- 
wnent. Reiterated answers were heard from various parts of the house, unit 
‘ng in the declaration—* We have nothing to:do: with that subject in this 
dody.”? The moderator further enquired, “‘ Shall a committee be appointed 
to receive, and report, on the subject presented.” Repeated answers were 
mMtantly made, “ No.” A protest -was attempted to bé made, but an in- 
stant reply was made, “ That‘asno regular act of Presbytery had been made, 


none could, of course be recorded ; and consequently no protest could be con: 


sfifutionally entered on the.sabject.” 


44* 
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Such was the prompt and spirited rejection of the following articie : 
To the Revd. Presbytery of Albany, in session in the city of Albany, Feb- 
vuary 4th, 1830, the following is-most humbly presented : 

Beloved Brethren,—In addition to the innumerable ills of my life, over 
which I deeply lament, and under a sense of which | would ever be humble. 
1 have also to deplore the fact that I have permitted myself to be decoyed in- 
to the once secret conclave of Freemasonry, and to be infatuated into an un- 
holy pursuit after its fruitless knowledge, until I had attained to about twenty 
degrees of its professed. sublimities. From a full conviction of its enormity, 
Lhave utterly renounced it, and my renunciation and reasons for so doing. 
are published to the world. And I now declare that I am ashamed that! 
was ever a Freemason. I utterly abhor the institution, as one of the greatest 
impositions ever practised upon. mankind; and feel it to be my duty, on al! 
proper occasions, to bear decided testimony against it during my natural life. 
tf what I have pubhshed en that subject is satisfactory evidence of repent- 
ance, I hope to be forgiven, and | pray that my future life may be a practi 
cal comment on what I believe to be the true characteristics of that institution, 

In view of circumstances as above, I am constrained to believe it to be my 
duty to present to Presbytery the following questions, which I hope they wil! 
not deem unworthy of an answer. : 

Ist. If a true character is given of the institution of Freemasonry, iu the 
various publications of seceding masons in various parts of our.country, is ii 
not the duty of every minister of the gospel, and all members of christian 
Churches, who have connected themselves with the masonic institution, pub- 
licly to abandon it, and bear thir decided testimony against its enormities ? 

2d. If Freemasonry is what seceding masons declare it to be, cana church 
and congregation, under the jurisdiction of this Presbytery, or the Trustees 
of any congregtion, be justified in an act of locking the doors of their house 
of worship against any minister of the gospel who shall deem it his bounden 
and indispensable duty to renounce Masonry ? 

3d. If Freemasonry is what seceding masons declare it to be, can ministers 
of the Presbyterian church who were never masons, be justified in acts of 
cold indifference, and want of fellowship towards a seceding brother minister, 
when it is well known that such a carriage is calculated to give their mason- 
ichearers decidedly to understand, that they approve of the institution oi 
Masonry, and of the popular masonic odium which is profusely heaped upon 
‘hose who have seen cause to renounce it? 

Ath. If Freemasonry is what seceding masons declare it to be. is it “not the 
duty of the judicatories of the Presbyterian church, promptly and fearlessly, to 
adopt resolutions making an adherence to the institution of Masonry, a bay 

igainst the admission of any such person to any office, or ordinance, or mem- 
wership in the church of God? 
Respectfully submitted, by 
LIBBEUS ARMSTRONG. 

Boes this look like bearing testimony against the abominations of Freema- 
sory ? Or, rather is it not virtually excommanicating a member of the churcl 
Sar renouncing it? 





. 
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SivcvLaR mnconsistency.—It hae often strack meas a: 
singular inconsistency on the part of those who are in the hali- 
it of profaning the name and attributes of the Most High, that 
although they are in no degree impressed by the idea of the 
omnipresence of God, (who hears and takes cognizance of 
every oath which they utter,) they are often awed into silence 
by the presence of a fellow: mortal, if they know him to be a 
pious man. ‘The late Mr. M. of , in the county of F, 
was a striking proof of the correctness of this remark. He 
was aman of extensive influence, anda most inveterate swear- 
er. In the company of his inferiors, superiors, or equals, it 
wasallthe same: oath after oath rolled from histongue. And 
yet there was one man in: whose presence Mr. M. was never 
known to swear. And who was he’? A man of high rank or 
political power? Not atall. He was one of Mr. M’s. own 
tenants. But he was a pious man; a fearless defender of the 
honour of his divine Master; and of him, Mr. M, could not 
help standing in awe. 

Let bumble Christians think of this. When upright and 
consistent in their walk and conyersation, their influence is 
much greater than they imagine. It is not always necessary 
that they lift up their voice to testify against those who insult 
the Majesty of heaven. ‘The silent dial indicates the hour 
with as much precision as the deep-toned bell. But there are 
times and places when silence is abselutely criminal; and the 
man who would sit quietly by and hear the- character of his 
brother mude the subject of slanderous tongues, is not half so 
culpable as he (who professing to revere the name and attri- 
butes of the Almighty) shall willingly continue in the compa- 
vy of men who are guilty of profaning both. 

Let swearers also reflect, (if any such should read these re- 
marks,) that ‘the Lord whose name is Jehovah, is a jealous 
God,’ and that, though immediate punishment do not, always 
follow transgression, he is equally inflexible in justice as irre- 
sistible in might. Let them remember that He, whom they 
sq daringly insult, is the witness; and will, ere long, be the 
judge of their conduct; and that, if the presence of a pious 
neighbour place them under restraint now, they will be help- 
less and astounded indeed when summoned to the bar of the 

Sternal.—Dec.. No. of Evan. Mag. 


—— 





Tur psanmMs anp nyuns.~—* David,” in the Rochester Ob- 
server, inquires of the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian church, whether it.is probable that the 
work now in the hands of the Committee of Psalmody will be 
verfected and ready for delivery next summer, 
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The committee have availed themselves of all advantages 
presented by Dwight, Worcester, Livingston, and many other 
divines, who have endeavoured to mend Watts ; but after all, 
their work, while they deem it the best extant, will not mect 
their own wishes. 

The Stated Clerk thinks it probable that the Assembly will 
put the new edition and selection on the same footing with 
the paraphrase of Rouse, thé imitation of Watts, and Dwight’s 


yevision ; allowing all the churches under their care to select . 


which of these they may like best. The liberal and-christian 
policy of the Presbyterian church in the United-States has ever 
forbidden all attempts to compel a uniformijy in Psalmody.* 

It is desirable that the Assembly should make such use of 
the copy right of the Book of Psalms and Hymns to be pub- 
fished, as will secure at least three cents on every copy, for 
the benefit of the Assembly’s Boards of Education:and Mis- 
sions ; or for the gratuitous distribution of our Confession of 
Baith. 

One thousand hymns. deemed the best found in any of the 
numerous volumes possessed by the committee were at first 
selected, and. then. half of these were set aside, leaving the 
more excellent ones, that the collection might.not exceed five 
hundred... The t’salms and Hymns selected, were read in 
committee at Princeton, and such alterations made as the ma- 
jority deemed advisable. The printed volume is now in the 
hands of a sub-committee, consisting of the four members, Dr. 
Green, Dr. Skinner, Rev. Mr. Sanford, and-the writer of this 
article, resident in Philadelphia, who.are to report shortly at o 
meeting of all the members, the result of their labours. 

The proposed alterations which may be approved in the 
committee of the whole, will be submitted to the next Assem- 
bly. Ifthey are satisfied with the book, it-will be multiplied 
in a short time to the extent. of the wishes of the church.— 
Philadelphian. . 





* The liberal and Christian policy of the Presbyterian church!” There . 


ig no longer any doubt respecting the policy of the General Assembly: it is 
at-tength open and avowed. We have her authority for saying—* The lib- 


eral and christian policy of the Presbyterian church in the United States has . 


over forbidden all attempts to compe! a uniformity in Psalmody,” doctrine, 
and worship: i.e. She says to all come .and join the General Assembly and 
hold such principles, and observe such practices as you choose, only boast of 
this enlightened age, and the nighty efforts of.men to evangelize the world, 
©, how true-is it that the church has departed from her strength, and on the 


principle of fighting the enemy with his own weapons, she has let the sword. 


of the Spirit fall from her nerveless grasp. Is'it any wonder, then, that infi- 


delity should threaten to swallow her up? Is it any wonder that her civi) . 


rulers should treat her with contempt and denounce her as an ungodly com. 
Dination? Is it any wonder that the principles of Owen and Prances Wrigh' 
sbould find multitudes of adherents in every section of the Unired Straus’ We 
think note-Eb. Ret. Mon. 
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SABBATH MAILS. 
[U. S. House of Representatives, March 5, 1830.] © 


Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, from the committee on the post office and pasg . 


roads, to whom had been referred petitions and remonstrances against the 
transportation and opening of the public mail on the Sabbath day, has at 
length reported. We shall only extract the most prominent points in this re- 
port. It is highly disingenuous, and drags in much extraneous matter ; occa~ 
sionally advancing correct principles intermixed with sophistical reasoning 
and sentiments, equally repugnant to sound philosophy and the spirit of our 
civil constitution. We recognise in it the decided enemy of Christianity.— 
The following sentiment will be acceptable to all good men, and it is the only 
one of the like kind that we can find in the whole report : 


“ The framers of the constitution recognised the eternal principle, that 
man’s relation with his God is above human legislation, and his rights of con~ 
science inalienable. Reasoning was not necessary to establish this truth; 
we are conscious of it in our own bosoms. It is this consciousness which, in 
defiance of human laws, has sustained so many martyrs in tortures and in 
flames. They fell that their duty to God was superior to human enactments, 
and that man could exercise no authority ever their consciences: it is an in- 
born principle, which nothing can eradicate. 

“ The bigot, in the pride of his authority, may lose sight of it—but strip 
him af his power, prescribe a faith to him which his conscience rejects;— 
threaten him in turn with the dungeon and the faggot; and the spirit which 
God has implanted in him, rises up in rebellion and defies you.” 


The two subjoined extracts contain all that is said in point on the subject 
of the petitions : 

Did the primitive Christians ask that government should recognise and ob- 
serve their religious institutions? All they asked was foleration; all they 
complained of was persecution. What did the Protestants of Germany, or 
the Hugenots of France, ask of their Catholic superiors? Toleration. What 
do the persecuted Catholics of Ireland ask of their oppressors? Toleration.” 

So then it seems we loose our equality as citizens as soon as we becomo 
Christians, and only have a right to ask for foleration ! 

“ Do not all men in this country enjoy every religious right which martyrs 
and saints ever asked? Whence, then, the voice of complaint? Who is it, 
that, in the full enjoyment of every principle which human laws can secure, 
wishes to wrest a portion of these principles from his neighbour? Do the pe- 
titioners allege that they cannot conscientiously participate in the profits of 
the mail contracts and post offices, because the mail is carried en Sunday ? 
If this be their motive, then itis worldly gain which stimulates to action, and 
not virtue or religion. Do they complain that men, less conscientious in ree 
tation to the Sabbath, obtain advantage over them, by receiving their letters 
and attending to their contents? Still-their motive is worldly and selfish.” 

This sentiment of the proud and pretended republican is worthy of the dark- 
est ages of despotism. Christians are to be impugned with base motives be- 
cause they claim an equality with the rest of their fellow-citizens. Either let 
‘hose clauses in the constitution, which declare all men to be free and equal, 
and prohibit religious tests, be struck out, or let us hear no more sentiments 
ike the above from men making pretensions of veneration for that instrument, 
:0 loud as those made by Col. Johnson. Mr. M’Creery’s adverse report wa 
zive entire, 
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Ma. Mc€reery, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
fo whom was reierred sundry memorials and petitions upon-the subject of 
transporting and opening the public mail on the Sabbath day, submits the 
following as his view of the subject : 

The minority of the committee, to whom were referred the memorials re}- 
Ative to the transportation of the mail, and the delivery of letters, &c. un the 
Sabbath, beg leave to state the reasons of their dissent from the report made 
by the committee on that subject. 

All christian nations acknowledge the first day of the week to be the Sab- 
bath. Almost every state in this Union have. by positive !egislation, not on- 
ly recognized this day as sacred, but has forbidden its profanation under pen- 
alties imposed by law. 

It was never considered, by any of these states, as an encroachment upon 
the rights of conscience, or as an improper interference with the opinions of 
the few, to guard the sacredness of that portion of time acknowledged to be 
holy by the many. 

The petitione.s ask not Congress to expound the moral law; they ask not 
Congress to meddle with theologica! controversies, much less to interfere with 
the rights of the Jew or the Sabbatarian, or to treat with the least disrespect 
the religious feelings of any portion of the inhabitants of the Union; they 
ask the introduction of no religious coercion into our civil institutions; no 
blending of religion and civii affairs; but they co ask. that the agents of go- 
verament, employed in the Post Office department, may be permitted to en- 
joy the same opportunities of attending to mora! and religious instruction, or 
intellectual improvement, on that day, which is enjoyed by the rest of their 
fellow-citizens. They approach the government, not for personal emolument, 
but as patriots and Christians, to exp @as their high sense of the moral ener- 
gy and necessity of the Sabbath for the perpetuity of our republican institu- 
tions ; and respectfully request that Congress will not, by legislative enact- 
Ments, impair those energies. 

Among the many reasons which might be advanced, that it is both expedi- 
ent and a duty to grant the prayer of the petitioners, the follewing are only 
submitted : 

The petitioners ask the enactment of no law establishing the first day of 
the week as the christian Sabbath ; they only ask the extension and applica- 
tion, to one department of government, a principle which is recognised, and 
has, since the foundation of ou: government, been acknowledged in every oth- 
er department. The principle embcaced in the petitions, has been recognised 
by Congress, by adjourning ove: the first day of the week. At the first ses- 
sion of the first Congress, a law was passed establishing judicial courts, and 
in that law Sunday is excepted fiom the days on which that court may com- 
mence its sessions. All the other executive depa:tments of government are 
closed on that day. Congress has never, by this, considered itself as ex- 
pounding the moral law, or as introducing any ieligious.coercion into our civ- 
i] institutions, o:1 making any innovations on the ‘eligious rights of the citi- 
zens, or settling by legislation any theological question that may exist be- 
tween Jews, Sabbatarians, and other denominations. The good of society 
requires the stvict observance of one day in seven. Paley, and other writers 
on moral philosophy, have shown, that the resting of men every seventh day; 
their winding up their labours and concerns once in seven days; their ab- 
straction from the affairs of the world, to improve their minds and converse 
with their Make: ; their orderly attendances upon the ordinances of public 
worship and instruction, have a direct and powerful tendency to improve the 
morals and tempo. al happiness of mankind. 

Phe wise and good Ruler of the universe made the appointment, not by a 
mere arbitrary exercise of authority, but for our good; and whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may exist in respect to the proper day to be obseived, almost 
all agree that one day in seven should be devoted to religious exercises.-— 
"Phat beiug admitted, can any thing be more reasonable than the request oi 
fre petitioners, that at least so much of the law should be repealed as requires 
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she post offices to be kept open every day of the week? Does vot the enact: 
ment of that law plainly imply that mankind are under no moral obligation 
to refrain from setular labour on any day of the week? [Is it not in direct 
opposition to the received opinion of almost all professing Christians? -It is 
to that part of the law, more particularly, which requires, in terms, all the 
post masters throughout the United States to deliver letters, packets, and pa- 
pers on every day of the week, to which the minority of your committee ob- 
ject, and which is most offensive to the petitioners. In this statute is at once 
seen a palpable encroachment on the rights of conscience. It either drives 
every man who feels himself morally bound to observe the Sabbath in a reli- 
gious manner, from the service of his country an equal participation in her 
favours, or subjects him to the herd terms of remaining in Office at the ex- 
pense of his principles. It is freely acknowledged that the works of necessity 
and mercy are not forbidden; and if the transportation of the mail on Sunday 
could be justified on that ‘ground, (which is not admitted,) it cannot be con- 
tended that the keeping open offices where no mail arrives on that day, is the 
work of necessity. 

The arguments which have been urged for the transportation of the mail, 
Xc. on the Sabbath, are mainly derived from commercial convenience, and 
from alleged derangement of business and intercourse. This doctrine mili- 
tates against the first principles of good morals. If these are important at all, 
they are paramount to the claims of expediency ; but this plea makes them 
subservient to the pressure of worldly business, and converts them into mere 
questions of profit and loss. 

Granting the prayer of the petitioners cannot interfere with the religious 
feelings or consciences of any portion of the citizens; because, they ask no 
service to be performed; no principle to be professed. It is only asked that 
certain duties be not required on a certain day. Were it imposing any ser- 
vice, or requiring the profession of any opinions, these whose religious senti- 
ments were different, might justly complain. But be who conscientiously be- 
lieves that heis bound to observe the seventh day of the week, in a religious 
manner, can have no just reason to complain; because, government takes 
nothing from him in permitting all classes of citizens to observe the first day 
of the week as a day of religious rest. The case would be quite different 
did the privilege of resting on thatday, impose any thing on any class of eiti- 
zens, contrary to their consciences. Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is expedient to grant the prayer of the petitioners. 


WM. M’CREERY. 
+ - ee - 


ANECDOTE OF NEWTON.—Two or thiee years before the death of this em- 
inent servant of Christ, when his sight was become so dim that he was no 
longer able to read, an aged friend and brother in the ministry, now living, 
called on him to breakfast. Family prayer succeeding, the portion of scrip- 
ture for the day was read tohim. It was taken out of Bogatsky’s Golden 
‘Treasury—* By the grace of God [am wiatl am.” It was the pious man’s 
custom on these occasions to make a short familiar exposition on the passage 
read. After the reading of thistext, he paused for some moments, and then 
uttered the following affecting soliloquy :—“ I am not what I ought to be! 
Ah! how imperfect and deficient! I am not what I wish to be! I abhor 
what is evil, and I would cleave to what is good! .I am not whatl hope to be! 
Soon, soon I shall put off mortality ; and with mortality all sin and imperfec- 
ticn! Yet, though Iam not what I ought to be, nor what I wish to be, nox 
what I hope to be,1 can truly say, I am not what 1 once was—a slave to sin 


and Satan; and I can heartily join with the apostle, and acknowledse—Bv ° 


the. grace of God am whatl am! bet os pray,” 
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[From the Christian Herald. ] 
ENGRAVINGS FOR THE BIBLE. 
Messrs. Jennings & Halsey :— 


I perfectly agree with the writer in the Christian Herald of the 6th isist. 
onthe Fine Arts , that the proper use or application of those arts ought net 
to be condemned ; but that at least one of those arts, viz. the art of Engrav- 
‘ing, is very improperly used, I think no Christian will be disposed to deny, 
who has observed the number and character of pictures or engravings, with 

‘which many of our Bibles and other religious books are embellished, or ra- 
ther, I would say, abused—surely no person claiming the name of a Christian, 
except a Roman Catholic, can say that his understanding has been enlight- 
ened, his devotios excited, or his heart improved, by viewing in his Bible the 
engraving of the Virgin Mary, with the Saviour in her arms, or those respect- 
ing the ascension and the second coming of Christ. If such engravings were 


- calculated or intended for illustrating or explaining those passages of the Bi- 


ble to which they i+fec, they might be permitted to pass without censure.-— 
But when by meaus of such vanities, the Bible is made an article of extrava- 
gant speculation by publishers and venders, and by purchasers an article of 
amusement and curiosity, some notice ought to be taken of it, and if possible 
the abuse cor:ected. This rage for pictures, however, seems rather likely to 
continue aud increase, for scarcely a_book is put into the hands of a child, 
even for Sabbath school, but nearly one half its pages are filled with cuts or 
engravings, which are no doubt generally considered innocent, yet in my 
humble opinion they are not so, for having had considerable experience as 4 
teacher in Sabbath schools and elsewhere, I have often found them injurious, 
having a tendency to draw off the mind from more important concerns, and 
this is perhaps wot the worst effect they are likely to have. I fear that from 
the taste thus formed in Protestant children, they may more easily be prose- 
Jyted to the Roman Catholic religion. How easy will it be for artful teach- 
ers and priests under whose instcuction such children may be placed, to per- 
suade them that the images in their chapels are as innocent as the pictures 
jn Protestant Bibies and other religious books, and that they are intended for 
the same purpose. As I have said in the commencement, | am not opposed 
to the art of engraving or auy of the fine arts if rightly applied. But if the 
engravers of our couut y cannot obtain a livelihood without engraving use- 
Tess and pernicious pictures for the Bible—if they sav as did the craftsmen 


- of Ephesus upon another occasion * ye know that by the craft we have our 


wealth,” they ougtit to be advised to turn to some other employment, for in 
this they ought not to be encouraged. If the money expended in the United 


“States, the last ten years, for these unnecessary pictures, had been applied to 


the purpose of publishing and circulating plain copies of tne Bible amongst 
the destitute, how many hundreds, yea, even thousands, might have been sup 
plied that are not. Ax church history informs us that painting and images. 
which have for ages been objects of worship by Roman Catholics, were first in 
troduced into the primitive churches without any intention on the part of those 
who introduced therm, that ever they should be so used, so there may more 
evil arise from the introduction of engravings into the Bible and other reli- 


* gious books, than is generally appfehended. If the introduction of such things 


into the Bible may not be considered adding to the scriptures, it is at least an 
—abuse of that Holy Book, in the belief of A PROTESTANT. 


